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TWO WAYS OF HISTORY? 


I am grateful to Professor Powicke here, and to Professor Tout 
in the October Scottish Historical Review, for publishing the 
criticisms which, more or less definitely, I had already received from 
them in friendly intercourse. It will thus be my own fault if Ido 
not get real help from whatever comes home to me in their words ; 
on the other hand, their articles have given me the opportunity 
of defending, as against divergent claims of historical method, 
what still seems defensible in my own. I advisedly write divergent 
instead of contradictory; for it is perhaps this distinction which 
most divides me from Professor Powicke. Without pleading that 
“en fait d'histoire tous les genres sont bons, hormis le genre 
ennuyeux,” I do yet feel that there are many mansions in history, 
and perhaps even thatched cottages; so that, whereas he contests 
my title to the plot upon which I have squatted, I can most 
unreservedly approve the more solid edifice which he sketches by 
way of contrast. Nor am I so greatly concerned whether he and 
Professor Tout are correct in deciding that what I write is not, 
strictly speaking, history, so long as the stuff is reasonably true, 
and conveys to the public a reasonably clear impression of what 
men did and thought in the past. The least instructive discussions 
are discussions about words. 

Though this is a personal apologia, yet the personal element 
can easily be subordinated, since I should be ungrateful indeed if 
I did not recognise the kind things which both critics have said 
wherever their historical conscience permitted it. I may, there- 
fore, concentrate on what, after all, are the points that interest 
the public. Have I painted a distorted picture? and, if so, is 
this due to fundamental faults of method? These questions of 
historical method in general, and of the real character of medizval 
civilisation in particular, do more or less concern every reader of 
this Journal. 

1 [An answer to an article in the January number of History on Mr, Coulton’s 
Five Centuries of Religion, vol. i, 1923.—Eb.] 
No. 33.—voL, Ix. B 
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Professor Tout expresses his disagreement in general terms; 
to Professor Powicke I am indebted for much more detailed 
criticism. Some of the points I can answer very briefly; for I 
think he has misunderstood me in places where I hope the majority 
of my readers will not. I never dreamed of implying that the 
twelfth century was not peopled by “ sane men in a sane world,” 
nor do I plead guilty to painting the Middle Ages as “‘ a pavilion 
of Belial.’”’ I decline to recognise myself in the person who has 
reproduced Girtin’s “‘ Kirkstall’ in my frontispiece, not because 
he had loved the picture for thirty years, but because he wished 
to suggest “‘ a symbol of commercialism and decay . . . built by 
luxurious bankrupts who lived in flagrant disregard of the vows 
which were the reason of their being.” Again, I do not ‘‘ blame 
the victims”’ of monasticism; on the contrary, I say very 
plainly that I am criticising not the men but the institution. 
Once more (p. 262), he represents me as intending to convey the 
impression that “the Papal system was an absolutism like 
Louis XIV’s, neither more or less.’ Here, the words which I have 
italicised may lead readers to imagine that I have said something 
which to them, as to Professor Powicke, may seem exaggerated ; 
yet, in fact, my words ran: ‘‘ Then, with the progressive victories 


of Pope after Pope in the struggle with the Empire, the original 
[Christian] democracy becomes an undisguised autocracy, until 
at last the Pope can say even more truly than Louis XIV, ‘ L’Etat 
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c’est moi. And, while this seems reprehensible to Professor 
Powicke, he takes no notice of the passage which I quote on p. 141 
from Figgis (whose prejudices, if he is allowed to have had any, were 
certainly not mine): ‘“‘ We have, in fact, reached a point in the 
history of the Church when, so far as his own communion 
goes, the Pope could say L’Eglise, c’est moi with far more 
complete truth than Louis XIV could have said it of the State ”’ 
(Churches in the Modern State, Lecture IV, p. 150). At the risk 
of seeming obstinate in error, I must say that nearly all the cases 
which my critic thus specifies leave me under the impression that, 
in the last resort, he dissents not so strongly from any actual words 
that I may have used, as from feelings that underlie, or are 
thought to underlie, those words. And it is in this field that our 
discussion may prove most fruitful; since I believe the modern 
public to be really interested in the moral and economic results 
of the Dissolution, which cannot be estimated apart from the 
moral and economic condition of the undissolved monasteries. 
People ask, in apparent seriousness, whether our worst present 
difficulties do not spring from the disappearance of the monks and 
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of other distinctively medizval factors from modern society ; and 
my book aims at providing a fully documented reply to that 
question. But selection of documents may, for a time, mislead 
almost as much as distortion of documents; and, if Professor 
Powicke’s general impression is right, my book would still need 
a very serious caveat, even though I defended myself successfully 
on every contested detail. 

He feels me to be incessantly on the watch for monastic failings, 
and quotes from another reviewer to that effect. Non bis in 
idem; if on this point I had answered that reviewer in T'he Church 
Times (generous as he was, and sincerely grateful as I am to him 
on the whole) I am not sure that either Professor Powicke or the 
public would have attributed to this particular criticism all that 
cumulative force which the coincidence of these two condemna- 
tions seems at first sight to give. And I am confirmed in this 
by the very instance upon which Professor Powicke hangs this 
criticism, and by another which he brings forward as crucial. 

The first is where I blame Cluny for allowing ladies into the 
monasteries ad succurrendum, and attribute this to economic 
causes. My interpretation is guided by the actual context,? and 
by other texts which, though some of them belong to a later age, 
are based upon fundamental monastic conditions which my critic 
does not seem to realise. To begin with my own strict period 
in this volume: the early Cistercians frequently repeated their 
prohibition against the burial of ladies in men’s monasteries ; 
not, of course, because the corpse was a danger in itself, any more 
than a really dying woman brought in ad succurrendum, but be- 
cause the solemn entry of the corpse or the moribund brought in 
a whole body of attendant women, neither moribund nor corpses. 
Why should not these dead or dying female aristocrats go into their 
own convents, instead of into men’s houses? This objection was 
obvious; on the other hand, it was notorious that people paid 
heavily for the privilege of burial or ad succurrendum reception. 
If Professor Powicke will bring forward a single instance of a 
plainly gratuitous reception of this kind into a great abbey (or, 
again, any evidence from Hugh's statutes which rebuts my 
interpretation), I will, in my errata-sheet, explicitly temper 
this commentary in the light of that evidence. 

Meanwhile, my interpretation is corroborated if we look farther 
on; and this must be my excuse for what offends him most, my 


1 This is No. 9 of Hugh’s Statutes; of the eight preceding, five deal with 
financial matters, and some especially with relaxations of Rule in favour of 
financial considerations (Marrier, Bib. Clun, coll. 1458 ff.). 
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reinforcing the earlier evidence by citations from the later. 
Many fundamental monastic conditions were so nearly the same 
in all ages and countries that I cannot help seeing rather pedantry 
than virtue in a strict separation which may easily become 
artificial; and where, in his eyes, I seem to be quoting indis- 
criminately, I have really striven in my own mind to confuse no 
legitimate distinctions. I will here pass on, then, to later instances 
than this of 1200, upon which Professor Powicke attacks me. 
Bishop Gynewell of Lincoln, in 1351, ordered the nuns of Heynings 
to keep out secular visitors, who had made “ great disturbance 
of your religion’’; but he made an exception for “ your patron 
or some other great lord.’’ 1 It must be obvious that, if the bishop 
had been thinking only of morals and not of money, a great lord 
would be far more likely to do harm in a nunnery than an obscure 
visitor. Notices of this kind are not uncommon; there is a very 
striking example which I cannot run down at this moment, and 
I have already given reference to others on pp. 23 and 33 of my 
Monastic Schools; an author may perhaps be pardoned for not 
repeating himself from volume to volume. And, incidentally, 
this case helps me to justify the generalisation which Professor 
Powicke finds so false, that “‘ if we of the twentieth century are 
too strongly dominated by the idea of law, our forefathers were 
hypnotised by the ideas of privilege and personal favour.” When 
I read his reply that ‘“‘ this observation would contain as much 
truth if it were inverted,’”’ I wonder whether Professor Powicke 
has borne in mind the facts that more than half the English 
population, being bondfolk, had practically no status in the royal 
law-courts; that bribery was regularly practised in those law- 
courts, and entered in the briber’s private accounts; that at 
Norwich (to quote just a typical instance brought out by Mr. 
Hudson, who has certainly no anti-medieval bias) the culprits left 
unpaid more than 75 per cent. of the fines solemnly inflicted on 
them in the Leet Court: ‘‘ some of the offenders are excused 
because they are poor, some because they are in office, as a gate- 
keeper or sergeant. Some are excused by the bailiffs without 
reason assigned; some ‘ at the instance’ of certain great people 
wishing to do a good turn for a friend.’’* Has he forgotten 
privilege of clergy, privilege of sanctuary, exempt orders and 
charters of monastic privileges with which a whole library 
might be filled ? and—perhaps most significant of all—the way in 


1 There is a very similar exception in Hugh’s own Statutes, col. 1459: 
“exceptis nobilibus et utilibus personis, quibus non possit ingressus commode 
negari.”’ 2 Hudson-Tingey, Records of Norwich, vol. i, p. cxxxix. 
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which noble birth is pleaded with all the frequency of ‘‘ common 
form ” in favour of illegitimate sons, often of clergy, who desire 
a papal dispensation from illegitimacy? From whence did the 
classes privilégiées of the Ancien Régime inherit, if not from the 
Middle Ages? That single sentence of Professor Powicke’s 
marks more clearly than any other, perhaps, the gulf between 
his medieval outlook and mine. 

The other instance on which he bases a similar condemnation 
of my methods and conclusions comes on p. 264. He there 
arraigns me as unjustly assuming that ‘“‘ a respect for a monastic 
custom which was a modification of the Rule is almost as heinous 
as a deliberate breach of the Rule itself.’’ This is because I had 
written (p. 170): ‘‘ The chroniclers of St. Gall showed a naive 
conviction that, so long as one followed custom, the letter of 
the Rule mattered little.” Considering that this was only a foot- 
note to a still more severe condemnation on this count by Hauck, 
I think the critical searchlight might have been turned pri- 
marily upon the main offender. For Hauck was confessedly an 
historian of the first rank, superior even to the Duhems and Lots 
whom Professor Powicke holds up to me as models; and, if a new 
writer is wrong in agreeing with Hauck, the public ought to be 
told plainly why. Yet I am only told that “ this question of 
custom is one which requires the most delicate handling.”’ Pre- 
cisely: but must we therefore handle it so delicately as not to 
grasp the nettle of actual documentary evidence? I cannot 
think that Professor Powicke had refreshed his memory from the 
originals before writing; for the pages of Ekkehard to which I 
was alluding? are not at all concerned with “‘ custom ”’ in the sense 
of his argument. We have there no such consuetudinary as 
Professor Powicke assumes—consuetudines cum regula non dis- 
cordantes, as their compilers called them—but something very 
different. The St. Gall monks violated the Rule, and pleaded 
in excuse not a code of written by-laws but long unwritten custom 
of violation; just such a custom, in fact, as official visitors 
designate consuetudo sive potius corruptela. They had habituated 
themselves to a good deal of flesh-eating and private property, 

1 On the very day on which I correct these proofs, I come across the 
following sentences from an orthodox French Roman Catholic: “ L’ancien 
régime reposait sur le privilége, comme le régime moderne croit reposer sur 
Végalité. . . . L’Eglise, modelée sur la société civile et faisant corps avec elle, 
en reproduisait l’image. Elle etait privilégiée. . . . Elle en avait surtout quatre 
qui se détachaient du milieu de tous les autres: privilége d’honneur; privilége 
du culte public exclusivement exercé; privilége de juridiction; privilége en 


matiére d’impét.” (P. dela Gorce, Hist. Religieuse de la Rév. Frangaise, tome i, 
1917, p. 2.) 2 Mon. Germ. Hist., Script., ii, 121. 
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in the teeth of the Rule, and they covered themselves only 
plausibly by the pretext of the abbot’s permission. Even from 
their own account, it is evident that they pleaded the very same 
excuses for these relaxations which were pleaded by easy-going 
monks all through the later centuries, and which are pitilessly 
torn to pieces, when we come to the days of abundant documents 
and discussions, by orthodox reformers such as Guy Jouennaux 
and Dionysius the Carthusian. And also (lest I be again found 
guilty of using documents too distant in time) by Peter the 
Venerable in the early twelfth century; who, though willing to 
defend Cluniac relaxations even on such an important subject as 
manual labour, yet condemned the breach of St. Benedict’s 
flesh-prohibitions, and the current excuses pleaded for that 
breach, in language which, from my pen, would offend by its 
apparent anti-monastic bias.!_ If readers will refer to the fullest 
discussion I know of this particular St. Gall incident, in G. Meyer v. 
Knonau’s translation of Ekkehard,? I feel sure they will acquit 
me of over-blackening the St. Gall case. 

In the same note Professor Powicke assumes that I have 
ignored “ the difference between standards of behaviour among 
different people or at different periods.” Here, again, the one 
instance he gives leaves me impenitent. Readers of History 
would scarcely realise from his words that I have given in full 
the passage in which Gilbert Crispin explains that he is describing 
a people of rougher manners than those of his own time and place, 
7. e. the Westminster Abbey of eighty or ninety years later. There 
was no need whatever for me to insert, from quite another part of 
the chronicle, this reference to the mores Danorum (not Dacorum, as 
Professor Powicke writes by a slip), which adds nothing new. 
If I had added any note at all, I might justly have pointed out 
that the Normans of a.p. 1000, though rougher than some other 
Frenchmen of the time, or than the best Englishmen of 1080, were 
not appreciably, if at all, below the average of European popula- 
tions; yet such a note, however true, would not have left upon 
the reader a more favourable impression of monasticism in general. 
It would at least have doubled the tax upon my time and upon 
the reader’s patience if I had done as I am now told I ought, and 
had always given my “ reasoned preference for the evidence which 
I use in a particular case.” If I quote in the same page from 
St. Bernard, Newman and Verhaeren, it is because I believe that 
one man of genius may say something which helps to the under- 
standing of a past genius or saint; again, because I suppose my 

1 Migne, Pair, Lat., vol. 819, col. 420. ® Leipzig, 1891, pp. xix—xxii. 
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readers to know that Newman died more than seven centuries 
after St. Bernard; and, lastly, because I trust them not to draw 
patently false chronological inferences. Perhaps the chapters in 
which I have thus ranged most over the centuries are those on 
the Mass and on Virgin-worship. Yet there I certainly tried to 
mark how these things gradually grew; to avoid misleading 
my readers as to dates; and to show, for instance, how the 
grosser forms of Mary-legend in Ethiopia or in St. Alfonso Liguori 
are farther developments from what we meet in twelfth-century 
Europe. I am accused of quoting ‘‘ these works, to all seeming, 
indiscriminately.” Yet I tried hard to discriminate in my own 
mind, and to leave my readers material for discrimination ; 
and my critic gives no concrete instance, so far as I can see, for 
this theory that I deceive by anachronistic quotations. It is true, 
this first volume often goes far beyond the dates on its title-page, 
and that is technically my own fault. A call to lecture in 
America made evident, what I had long suspected, that I must 
make sure of publishing one volume without waiting for the rest. 
Since the three volumes were susceptible of rough chronological 
division, it was possible thus to class them; and in this, as in 
ether respects, readers are justly struck by a certain want of 
strict correspondence between title and contents. But I miss, in 
Professor Powicke’s article, any detailed proof of my false historical 
method in this quarter. Certainly I have always tried first to 
establish a fact in the earlier period, and then only to illustrate it 
from later documents; and I must continue to hope that in this 
I have not altogether failed, until I am confronted with specific 
and tangible instances of failure. 

Thirdly, this same note raises another question of method 
which seems more important to me than to Professor Powicke. 
“Tf I may refer to a small point, I think it is a pity that Mr. 
Coulton has not always quoted from the latest critical editions of 
medieval texts.’’ For the first fourteen years of preparation for 
this book I was dependent upon what I could buy myself, hire 
from the London Library, or read in the British Museum, more 
than sixty miles away. A large proportion of my notes were thus 
made from such editions as I could afford to buy. Wherever 
I have seen reason to suspect those texts, I have tried to check 
them from later editions; but I deliberately avoided (what 
might easily have consumed nearly a year’s leisure) bringing 
everything up to date, as it might have been if I had worked for 
those years under different conditions. After all, it is for those 
who complain of old editions to prove that these have misled 
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the author; otherwise it amounts to little more than Monsieur 
Jourdain’s objection: “‘Tu me pousses en tierce avant que 
de me pousser en quarte!’’ I felt then, and feel now, and should 
venture strongly to advise any younger man, that our brief lives 
may be better spent than in struggling after la derniére nouveauté. 
And as for the actual book upon which Professor Powicke hangs 
this criticism, I am prepared to defend myself even more emphati- 
cally. It is, I think, the only monastic volume by that particular 
author which I had not read. I have now, in the light of this 
criticism, looked at a great part of the introduction to that book, 
and say deliberately that it strengthens my earlier impressions ; 
that I should have been better employed in leaving it alone, and 
reading a corresponding amount of original Latin instead. It 
is one of the worst, because subtlest, obstacles to monastic history 
that so large a proportion of documents have been edited by 
well-intentioned ecclesiastics who have only a parochial view of 
monasticism in general, and who seldom get to the bottom of the 
very text with which they are immediately concerned. Even 
scholars often read no farther than the commonplace remarks of 
these introductions, and so miss the real significance of the texts. 

Is this ungrateful, and do I here fall under Professor Powicke’s 
rebuke, for looking previous editors too critically in the mouth ? 
Here again I differ from him on principle, and am prepared to 
maintain my view, under pain of suffering myself from the strict 
tests which I advocate for others. There are many amenities in 
authorship which are dictated neither by Stoic justice nor by 
Christian charity, but rather by the shallow conventions of 
clubland, which would condemn Lord Acton and hold up Major 
Pendennis as our model. People grant points to others out of 
mere easy good-nature; as if points of truth or falsehood were 
our own property, to give or withhold as we please. Only two 
days ago I read the following in The Times over a distinguished 
literary signature: ‘‘ But there is another picture here which 
draws other visitors with no less sure a force, and that is the 
‘Concert’ of Giorgione. . . . As with almost everything attri- 
buted to Giorgione, there are critics who would give this to 
Titian; but since we can never know, and since Titian (who 
lived to be nearly ninety) has so much to his great name and poor 
Giorgione (who was dead of the plague at thirty-three) has so little, 
let us continue to call it Giorgione’s ‘Concert.’”’ In the light of 
this warning example, may I defend my own attitude towards 
Emile Male? I have a great admiration for him; that word 
even, which in this place bears a somewhat disparaging sense, 
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was deliberately inserted in his praise elsewhere (p. 55, note). 
True, I have concrete reasons for thinking rather less highly of 
Mile’s command of evidence and final judgments than Professor 
Powicke, and I have publicly said as much in my Lowell lectures ; 
but I approach all MAle’s opinions with great deference. Why, 
then, should I not say that he “ takes such pains to justify 
medieval symbolism,”’ yet “‘ is forced to admit, etc.” ? It seems 
to me not only historically false, but even uncomplimentary, to 
blink the fact that Male does not write altogether objectively. 
In the club-room we ignore these things, but we must not in 
serious writing. Male is a Roman Catholic, I believe, in the real 
sense; and what is the worth of a Roman Catholic who would 
not willingly make Roman Catholics of all reading and thinking 
people in the world? The late Lord Cromer was a man at least 
as great intellectually and, in my belief, at least as honest; yet, 
when occasion required, who would hesitate to write “ even 
Lord Cromer, in his essay on Egyptian politics, is forced to admit, 
etc.” ? An institutional religion cannot have it both ways, any 
more than a political institution. Neither can exist without 
patriotism; therefore the student who takes to heart Professor 
Powicke’s admirable warning, and who balances carefully not 
only the words of any document but also the writer's time 
and place and mentality, must give considerable weight to the 
hypnotising power of a Church with which he may or may not 
agree, but to which, if he faces the facts, he will grant one of the 
greatest réles in all recorded history. There is an inward decep- 
tion of impartiality which is almost as fatal to objective truth as 
the outward deception of partiality. I willingly admit that the 
reference to motives may be overdone, and that I may often have 
overdone it; the ungenerous man will fail as far in history as he 
fails in many other things; but I do protest against the doctrine 
which exaggerates generous blindness into a canon of historio- 
graphy, and which practically insists that we cannot understand 
past centuries until we have brought ourselves to a polite mis- 
understanding of our own. 

Professor Powicke stresses his uneasy feeling of incongruity 
between twelfth-century life as he knows it and one great depart- 
ment of social life as I have depicted it. He gives a brilliant 
sketch of this twelfth-century which he sees, and argues in effect 
that, if my darker shades are true, then his brighter colours 
cannot be true also. Hence it follows that I must have darkened 
this period by illegitimate importations from other centuries. I 
will therefore keep strictly within the chronological canvas 
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suggested by the names he quotes—Henry II and Philip Augustus, 
Chateau Gaillard, Canon Law and Gerard of Wales; and I will 
here cite only the things omitted, or very slightly emphasised, 
in my volume of nearly 600 pages. That great and growing age 
which Professor Powicke sets before us was, par excellence, the 
age in which Christianity took that most fatal of all its backward 
steps—the systematisation of religious persecution. The age 
began with mere unauthorised lynchings of heretics; it ended 
with the worst forms of persecution entrenched in Canon Law; 
before this Golden Age was spent, the man who refused to burn 
his brother for purely religious differences was himself liable to 
be burned. I say advisedly, for purely religious differences, 
because all that has been pleaded against Albigensianism as an 
anti-social heresy is here beside the point. A man who questioned 
Trinitarianism or Transubstantiation was liable to exactly the 
same penalties as the Albigensian; religious manslaughter had 
become an integral part of the Christian creed as accepted in the 
West; it is this Golden Age which brings us face to face with Lord 
Acton’s saeva indignatio: “The principle of the Inquisition is 
murderous, and a man’s opinion of the Papacy is regulated and 
determined by his opinion about religious assassination.” + And 
on what ground of private belief was the magistrate thus ready to 
burn unbelievers? We need not refer to King John, who would 
not take the Holy Communion even on his coronation day, and 
was said never to have taken it since he reached manhood; nor 
to Frederick II, politically willing to burn common people for 
disbelieving things that the Emperor himself thought it vulgar to 
believe. Let us take Henry II, who was far from irreligious as 
kings went, and whom Peter of Blois (epist. 66) describes as a 
daily attendant at Mass. But Gerald tells us how, careless of 
his own sacramental unction, Henry ‘“‘ would scarce lend to God’s 
worship the time of Holy Mass; and even then (perchance by 
reason of his royal cares and the heavy business of the State) he 
busied himself rather with counsel and with talk than with 
devotion to the Sacrament.”2 ‘‘ When he went into his chapel,” 
writes Ralph Niger,® ‘‘ he would spend the time in whispering 
and scribbling pictures.” Again, the chronicler of Battle Abbey 
tells how his own Abbot, anxious for the confirmation of certain 
monastic privileges, came to the King during Mass at West- 
minster to get the charter approved; the King sent for the Chan- 
cellor and gave orders for the sealing; then up came the Bishop 


1 Letters to Mary Gladstone, p. 185. 2 De Inst. Princ., c. 29. 
* Ed. Anstruther, p. 169. 
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of Chichester, protesting in a set speech against the grant; then 
the King decided to go on with the sealing and made a long 
arrangement for settling the dispute next day; all this during 
the service, at the foot of the altar, and apparently during the 
consecration itself.1 If we decide that this Abbot and this Bishop 
must have been rather worldly ecclesiastics to wrangle thus coram 
aliari, what then shall we say to the story of St. Hugh of Lincoln, 
that model monk, at Mass in the Chapel of Chateau Gaillard and 
in the presence of two Archbishops and five Bishops, on St. 
Augustine’s Day?? It was only after a preliminary dispute with 
King Richard, who refused attention to the saintly Bishop until 
the latter had not only scolded him amicably but caught him by 
the breast of his mantle and twice given him a thorough shaking, 
that Hugh condescended to “ go straight to the side of the altar, 
where he stood with his eyes resolutely fixed on the ground, 
attending now to naught else but the divine service.”” That 
now is eloquent; and eloquent also is Henry’s attitude towards 
his Creator in the last days of his life: ‘‘ Forasmuch as Thou, O 
God, hast taken from me this day this city [of Le Mans] that I 
most loved in the world, therefore I shall requite Thee! for from 
henceforth I will take from Thee the thing that should please me 
most in Thee, which is mine heart!” He had enough belief in 
God to revenge himself like the street urchin who chalks things on 
our door and runs away. Whatever reserves and quaiifications 
Professor Powicke may have had in his own mind when he re- 
ferred us, in this connection, to “the picture of French society 
in the days of Philip Augustus, drawn by the master hand of the 
late Achille Luchaire,” how can we escape from the fact that 
Luchaire recognises all the great side of the twelfth-century, 
and yet can bring himself to write: ‘‘ La vraie religion du moyen 
age, il ne faut pas s’y tromper, c’est le culte des reliques ” ? ® 
I think I may claim never to have committed myself to so severe 
a judgment as this. Yet that was the effect left upon Luchaire’s 
master-mind, after an intensive study of this particular period 
by those very methods which are now pressed upon me as the one 
royal road to true history. 

I cannot help thinking that our difference, at bottom, is less 
in historical method than in psychology. Frankly, I cannot 
recognise the inconsistencies which trouble my critic, nor can I 
grant that to tell the truth in one corner of history “ makes 
nonsense of ” other truths, even if those others be more important 


1 Chron, de Bello (1846), p. 75. 2 Magna Vita, p. 251. 
3 Second ed., p. 30. 
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in themselves. Professor Powicke (p. 263) finds absurd self- 
contradictions in my analysis of the medieval peasant’s mind; 
yet within a few hours of reading his strictures I came across an 
almost exact parallel in P. G. Hamerton’s Round About My House 
in France (3rd ed., pp. 212 ff.). This leaves me wondering whether 
it is Professor Powicke or myself who is misled by a too static 
and simpliste conception of history. The twelfth-century was 
doubtless, as he says, a growing age; and growth is a very simple 
monosyllable; but in fact it seldom describes a very simple 
process; it is very commonly intertwined with decay. The 
Master of Balliol has shown us how the apogee of the Papacy 
under Innocent III was also, in a sense, the beginning of decline ; 
the moment when the very greatness of the Pope betrays to modern 
students (if not to his contemporaries) how much more he had 
bitten off than he could chew. Why should all currents of 
human culture run at the same pace? Are there no pools and 
shallows in real history? and may these not crop up in written 
histories? Why should not monasticism have reached its apogee, 
with St. Bernard’s disciples, half a century before the fullness of 
those other things which Professor Powicke sees so clearly? And 
why should not that same process have been taking place in the 
cloister, from 1150 to 1200, which took place in the Papacy from 
1200 to 1250? The thing is inconvenient, of course; such 
overlappings complicate our ideas and our lectures; but it is 
our business to lecture xara xoopov. I feel quite sure that 
the reader would rise from Luchaire’s chapter on Monasticism 
with an even darker picture in his mind, on the whole, than from 
my volume; and, in the embarrassment into which these two 
distinguished critics have thrown me, it is no small consolation to 
look back at Luchaire and take shelter behind this acknowledged 
master of historical method. 

I must not run here to greater length; and this must suffice 
for my defence. If, in conclusion, I repeat that there is scarcely 
one detailed criticism to which I am not willing to oppose a 
reasoned answer on the ground of medieval documents, I am far 
from intending to say that I do not take Professor Powicke’s 
article very seriously to heart. But I recognise my book far more 
clearly in the characterisation of a still more recent critic, Father 
Bede Jarrett, who writes: ‘‘ It is not a finished picture; but 
it is a complete picture in one stage of the process of colour- 
printing. It will need to be corrected.” + With this criticism I 
entirely agree; only a few days before, I had been reading in 


1 Blackfriars, Jan. 1924. 
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the letters of one of the greatest of Cambridge scholars, F. J. A. 
Hort, “ we can only go on blunderingly according to the best of our 
lights, hoping that sooner or later the blunders will get corrected 
by others.” But I think Father Jarrett, on his side, would agree 
that my colour-block (let us call it blue) cannot be satisfactorily 
corrected by the simple process of regarding it through red or 
yellow spectacles. The two other colour-blocks must be worked 
out in the same detail as the first; mere impressionistic emenda- 
tions will not suffice. It is not to be expected, or even wished, 
that Professors Tout and Powicke should turn aside from their 
great highways of history to the inch-by-inch exploration of 
side-tracks; but let them set some pupil to the task. If this 
student, before he has finished his job, finds that a farther quarter 
of a century has elapsed, it will not be for me to pass judgment 
upon his work in 1949; but the thinking public, to whom five- 
and-twenty years are but as yesterday, will then at last be freed 
from the embarrassment of deciding between original documents 
of the Middle Ages, however imperfectly marshalled, on the one 
side, and on the other side the general impressions of scholars 
whose judgments must carry great weight. 
G. G. CovLton. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS IN CONCLUSION. 


Tue editor has been so kind as to suggest that I should write a 
brief reply to Mr. Coulton’s paper. Mr. Coulton is an experienced 
dialectician, and his paper, as one would expect, contains some shrewd 
knocks, and a fair proportion of good-natured chaff; also, it raises a 
good deal of dust. I would advise any thoughtful reader, who has 
enjoyed Mr. Coulton’s by-play, to return to my article in the last 
number of History and to read Mr. Coulton’s book. Then let him 
return to this paper, and he will realise how Mr. Coulton forms his 
impressions upon a document. 

I will first get one or two general matters out of the way. Nobody 
who read my appreciation of Mr. Coulton will agree with him that I 
‘contested his title to the plot upon which he has squatted.” Mr. 
Coulton would adorn any plot; and, wherever he squatted, he would, 
I am convinced, be the occasion of the same disquietude. I was 
concerned, in other words, not with the particular plot, but with the 
methods of the squatter. But Mr. Coulton is such good company 
that every sensible person who is willing to learn will suffer, he will 
even welcome, the embarrassments which Mr. Coulton’s presence would 
cause in any field of history; and the more irksome he finds these 
embarrassments to be, the probability is that the more need he has to 


1 Life, ii. 421. 
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be embarrassed. Only Mr. Coulton should do as he would be done 
by. There must be no warning of “ well-intentioned ecclesiastics ” off 
the ground. And, if Mr. Coulton finds himself brought up against 
the well-established principles of historical criticism—shall we call 
them the conventions which fetter the old Rule of free debate ?—it is 
of no avail to poke fun at pedantic professors who take simple views 
of history in order to remove complications from their lectures. This 
is good fooling, and the professors don’t mind—-they are used to it— 
but it is only fooling. Our Don Quixote is really tilting at the windmill 
which grinds the corn. It will stand long after Mr. Coulton has done 
with it, though he may succeed in rolling a few of the miller’s boys 
in his chaff. I must confess that, although I am not much shocked 
by many things which distress Mr. Coulton, I am rather shocked by 
his attitude towards the pundits. I don’t think it quite decent to 
try to roll them in the dust. I was prepared to admit, until I read 
Mr. Coulton’s latest outburst on the subject, that I had been too 
sensitive on behalf of M. Male; I now feel that I would have been 
justified in speaking more strongly. If his words have any point at 
all, they imply that I regard this distinguished scholar as verbally 
inspired. What I said was that he is a genuine scholar. If we think 
that a genuine scholar has erred, in his facts or in his judgment, it is 
our duty to say so. Some of us spend a good deal of our time in 
pointing out that some of the ideas of Stubbs were wrong, or that we 
do not find ourselves in perfect agreement with Maitland or Mr. Round 
on some particular point. Similarly, Mr. Coulton is perfectly justified 
in expressing disagreement with M. Male, or with anybody else. But 
in order to proclaim his devotion to truth, it is not necessary to pry 
into the scholar’s religious convictions, nor to regret that he cannot 
treat him with the courtesy which befits a social club. 

As for myself, I decline, respectfully but firmly, to be enticed into 
the ecclesiastical pen from which Mr. Coulton selects his victims. 
Not even the inducement offered by the presence of the Dean of 
Wells and the Director of the French School of Rome will suffice to 
make me enter. Nothing that I have said can be construed to imply 
that I look at the Middle Ages through rose-tinted spectacles or 
approach the age of faith with the exalted expression of a timid curate. 
Mr. Coulton speaks of the contrast between documents and impressions. 
He is the last person in the world with any right to decry impres- 
sionism. And I repeat that I was concerned, not with my impression 
of the Middle Ages, but with my impressions of his book and of the 
impressions which he makes his documents convey. Mr. Coulton 
raises a cloud of dust about my reference to the late Achille Luchaire. 
He points triumphantly to the fact that Luchaire wrote a gloomy 
chapter or two about the defects and misfortunes of many French 
monasteries in the twelfth century, and he quotes from him what I 
consider to be an imperfect judgment to the effect that medieval 
religion was at bottom the cult of relics. My allusion came in the 
course of a passage in which I tried to convey the idea of twelfth- 
century society held by an ordinary intelligent person who had studied 
it before he read Mr. Coulton’s book; it was inserted precisely because 
Luchaire laid stress on the evils and sorrows present then, as in every 
other age. He used the evidence which we should all have to use, 
evidence with which every one must reckon. His description must 
be accepted, just so far as it goes, as a contribution to our knowledge. 
Needless to say, I had no desire to imply that I would accept from 
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M. Luchaire evidence which I would not accept from Mr. Coulton; 
still less was I likely to refer to Luchaire in the hope that his black 
would appear white. Mr. Coulton appears to think that no one who 
is imperfectly satisfied by his book as a piece of historical work can 
be expected to see the dark side of medieval life. 

I will now refer to a few matters of detail. 

(1) The medieval Pope as a Louis XIV. The comparison seems to 
me to be misleading, whether used by Mr. Coulton or by Dr. Figgis. 
I regard the plenitudo potestatis of the Pope as bound up with the 
development of the Church as a communitas. The point of Louis’ 
remark “ L’état, c’est moi,’”’ at any rate in quotations, is that Louis 
failed to realise how dependent the royal power was upon the national 
life. Whether this is fair to Louis, I do not know. In order to guard 
myself from misconstruction, I add that, in saying this, I do not say 
that I am a Papalist nor that I want to see the medieval papacy 
restored, nor that I regard monasticism as a cure for modern ills. I 
am prepared to say that, through his tendency to regard monasticism 
as the only form of organised Christianity and to treat the history of 
medieval monasticism as a whole instead of as a slow development in 
an increasingly complicated society, Mr. Coulton exaggerates the 
importance of the Dissolution as an element in the Reformation. 
But I may misunderstand him on this point. 

(2) Ad succurrendum. [I still fail to see how Mr. Coulton’s suggestion 
can be read into the statutes of Hugh of Cluny. As a reformer Hugh 
would not have made this exception if he had thought that there was 
moral danger. Mr. Coulton says that he will modify his view if 
I can show that the practice did not bring economic advantage. 
No doubt it would strengthen my case in his eyes if I knew enough 
about the matter to do this, but I do not agree with the premiss that 
in medieval eyes donations were inconsistent with moral health. I 
wonder if Mr. Coulton can be quite sure that no poor women were 
ever received. 

(3) Law and privilege. Mr. Coulton observed that “‘ if we of the 
twentieth century are too strongly dominated by the idea of law, our 
forefathers were hypnotised by the ideas of privilege and personal 
favour.” He does not see the bearing of my criticism that “ this 
observation would contain as much truth if it were inverted.” I did 
not say that the inverted form would be true, and that Mr. Coulton’s 
statement is altogether false. Both forms would be half-truths. 
Certainly it would be foolish to deny that our class distinctions and 
privileges have come down (though by no means in their present 
form) from the Middle Ages; it would be equally foolish to deny that 
our regard for law is medieval. The modern state is the outcome of 
law in feudal society, and the conception of law ran through all things. 
Personally I should lay more stress upon law than upon privilege, 
which itself had a legal character, in medieval society, and I should 
be prepared to argue that to-day men are more hypnotised by wealth 
and power than they were in the Middle Ages. In a sense, again, the 
conception of sovereignty is inconsistent with a respect for law as 
medieval people thought of it, whether they were villeins or civilians. 
Could Hobbes have written in the Middle Ages? One could enlarge 
on this theme indefinitely, but I must pass on. I will only refer to 
the statement made by Mr. Coulton that “ more than half the English 
population, being bondfolk, had practically no status in the royal 
law-courts.” Mr. Coulton must be aware that, as regards criminal 
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law, this is not true, and that it is only partially true of civil pleas. 
A peasant would in any event rarely have occasion to bring civil 
actions, and in disputes arising out of his everyday life he had access 
to a manorial court which was the expression of the local society 
rather than of the lord’s arbitrary will. 

(4) Rule and custom. I am quite prepared to accept without 
further investigation Mr. Coulton’s statement, that the St. Gall incident 
was as bad as he says. Here again he raises a cloud of dust about a 
very simple matter. It never entered my head to suggest that Mr. 
Coulton was wrong in agreeing with Hauck nor to deny that 
Hauck is a historian of the first rank, nor to defend the monks of 
St. Gall. Rather inadvisedly, I referred to Mr. Coulton’s phrase 
“‘ naive conviction ”’ as an instance (I admit that it is not a very good 
illustration) of what I feel to be his view that additions to and modifi- 
cations of the Rule, even if approved by authority, can be regarded 
as evidence of spiritual and moral ill-health. It is this problem 
which, I said, requires careful handling, and I don’t find any careful 
handling of it in Mr. Coulton’s book. Of course I know that reformers 
felt strongly and that there were differences of opinion as to what 
changes were advisable and what were not. To my mind these 
discussions were like the perfectly serious discussions to-day about 
the advisability of a tax on betting, or the extent to which public 
authorities should recognise and provide Sunday recreations. Per- 
sonally, I find it fairly easy to make up my mind about some of these 
matters, and extraordinarily difficult to come to some clear opinion 
on others. My complaint against Mr. Coulton is that he begs the 
question. He does not give a careful historical discussion of the 
actual growth of custom, distinguishing the authorised changes, and 
weighing the value of the hostile critics. By a multitude of quotations 
he suggests that the whole thing was rotten. He may be right or he 
may be wrong. My point is that, so long as he refuses to do more 
than he has done, he cannot expect to carry historical students with 
him. 

(5) Readers of History will forgive me if I refuse to be drawn into 
a discussion of the Inquisition. It may seem callous or simple-minded, 
but I cannot work myself up to the saeva indignatio of Lord Acton. 
I cannot see wanton cruelty in the inquisition of the thirteenth century, 
as I seem to see it in the Spanish Inquisition, in the witch-huntings 
of seventeenth-century Germany and in the African slave trade. 
Similarly, I am not shocked by the conduct of Henry II and Richard I 
during Mass. I notice that when I describe this to my students 
they are interested, but not shocked. They are simple-minded enough to 
feel that the Middle Ages are far too difficult to make it permissible 
to translate astonishment into indignation. They cannot measure the 
heavens with a span, nor judge Henry II from the standpoint of the 
Y.M.C.A. In raising these issues and in assuming beforehand that 
only one view can be taken of them, Mr. Coulton stirs every lover of 
the Middle Ages to the quick. I can imagine St. Hugh rebuking 
Henry for his Satanism, and I am sure that the two men would under- 
stand each other; but the thought of Mr. Coulton giving Henry 
lessons in religious behaviour arouses strange and inexplicably poignant 
sensations. 

(6) Mr. Coulton so obviously misses the point of my reference to 
the value of critical editions of medieval texts that I do not say more 
on this. If he can read all that he has read into my innocent remark, 
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what wonder if we hesitate before accepting his historical judgments 
or “‘ impressions ”’ ? 

There is a line of attack, I think, upon the traditional methods, 
and once or twice I thought that Mr. Coulton was going to take it. 
This would deny wholly that medieval life was healthy. Mr. Coulton, 
I gather, does not hold this view. He wrote his book to show, not 
that medieval life was unhealthy, but that modern admirers tend to 
hanker after the least healthy elements in it. On that point I should 
be inclined to agree with him. Admiration can take strange forms. 
But I still wish very much that Mr. Coulton had not bothered about 
these modern “ earnest inquirers,”’ and had left himself free to write 
what he thinks that he has written, the first history of medieval 
religion. 

For some reason Mr. Coulton has thought fit to connect my name 
with that of my colleague, Professor Tout. Association with my old 
teacher always does me honour, but in this case it may have suggested 
that there has been a concerted attack from Manchester on Mr. 
Coulton’s book. This is not the case. I have not seen Mr. Tout’s 
review, and I did not know that he had written a notice of the book 
until my own was written. Mr. Tout, I believe, first heard of my 
review after it was in the Editor’s hands. For my own part I should 
prefer to call my review a critical appreciation rather than an attack. 
Mr. Coulton has many friends and readers in Manchester, and, 
although my criticisms are apparently open to question, I still cherish 
the belief that my praise was as well-deserved as it was sincere. 

F. M. Powicke. 


No. 33.—VOo.L. Ix. 





FRANCO-GERMAN RELATIONS SINCE 1870! 


Wuen the London School of Economics and Political 
Science asked me to come and deliver a public lecture, I 
felt at first sorely perplexed about the choice of a subject. But 
I happened, a couple of days afterwards, to attend Dr. G. P. 
Gooch’s Creighton Lecture,? and I thought that the most useful 
thing I could do was to deliver another lecture upon the 
very same subject which he had chosen. Not that I had any- 
thing to say against Mr. Gooch’s facts: Mr. Gooch is most 
accurate about facts, and has a wealth of facts at his disposal. 
Not that I should find it easy to say, in a few words, where I 
disagree with Mr. Gooch’s handling of facts. Mr. Gooch has 
the gift of impartiality: his treatment of the Alsace-Lorraine 
question in particular I found admirable. However, all the 
time I was listening, I felt that, if I had been the lecturer, the 
perspective, the proportions, would never have been quite the 
same. Here then am I, presenting the same facts, in the 
same spirit, but from a different point of view. I earnestly 
beseech you not to believe implicitly whatever I am preparing 
to tell you; to expect from me only my personal view of things 
—things not such as they are in themselves, but only such I 
saw them. 

Mr. Gooch approached our common subject as an English- 
man; I will approach it as a Continental. Now, a Continental, 
when he hears an Englishman deal with European politics, 
has the impression, not always altogether pleasant, of a highly 
respectable gentleman, sitting behind the window of a highly 
respectable dwelling-house, and staring down, in sheer con- 
tempt, upon some unseemly quarrel in the street. We, never- 
theless, happen to live in a democratic age, when the man in 
the street thinks that he has a claim to the pity and sympathetic 
understanding of the gentleman at the window. What, there- 
fore, I mean to give you is the point of view of the street, of 
the Continental street and gutter. 


1 A Public Lecture delivered at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, 29 October 1923. 
* See Review, p. 69. 
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Again, Mr. Gooch approached his subject as an English- 
man; I will approach it as a Frenchman, and as a French demo- 
erat. I am afraid Mr. Gooch, in his Creighton Lecture, did not 
sufficiently remind you that the political institutions of the two 
countries—France and Germany—were extremely different; I 
am afraid he perhaps even left the impression that they were, 
on both sides of the frontier, to all practical purposes identical. 
As a matter of fact, though the German Reichstag was elected 
by manhood suffrage, the Government had not, until the very 
day when war was declared in August 1914, accepted the notion 
of a responsible ministry. As for Prussia, the predominant 
partner in the federal Reich, you all know its political consti- 
tution was a farce: Prussia was a country governed by court 
camarillas and a military bureaucracy. France, on the other 
hand, immediately after the war of 1870-1, gave herself a con- 
stitution which was democratic and republican: general elections 
happened every fourth year, and the course of internal and 
foreign politics depended wholly upon the result of the last 
general election. Now a fact which I think should be insisted 
upon is that all elections, from the morrow of the Franco-German 
War of 1870-1 to the eve of the Great War of 1914, were 
definitely in favour of the party of peace. The general election 
of 1871, reactionary as it was, was chiefly reactionary because 
it then happened that the Conservative party was the party of 
peace, whereas the Radical party stood for the continuation of 
war. The general election of 1914, which took place not very 
much more than two months before the outbreak of war, was 
similarly a peace election. But of these general elections 
by-and-by. 

I was, thirdly, rather surprised that Mr. Gooch, who has 
such a knowledge of the whole complicated net of international 
affairs, should have focussed your attention exclusively upon 
France and Germany (chiefly France), thereby perhaps leaving 
you under the impression that the war of 1914 had been mainly 
a renewal, or a reversal, of the war of 1870. Now, in spite of 
the fact that, in the course of the conflict, the decisive battles 
were fought on the fields of my country, you realise that the 
“ battle of France ’’ was only one of the manifold aspects of a 
huge world-crisis into which we Frenchmen found ourselves 
swept, very much against our will. We were a great nation 
after the standard of the nineteenth century, surrounded with 
huge nations, empires, after the standard of the twentieth century. 
We might have been compared to a fair-sized battleship, or 
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armoured cruiser, steering her course on a very rough sea, among 
Dreadnoughts or super-Dreadnoughts firing or ready to fire at 
one another. That our voyage was rendered more perilous 
by the fact that our captains were sometimes reckless, and 
sometimes also panic-stricken, I am not prepared to deny. But 
I assure you that the voyage, in itself, was perilous indeed. The 
tale of it I will tell you as briefly and clearly as I can. 


In spite of the fact that my lecture is entitled ‘“ Franco- 
German Relations since 1870,” I will pass over the first seven 
or eight years which immediately followed the French defeat 
of 1871: it was only in 1879 that, after a severe political crisis 
which lasted a little more than a year, France, through the 
retirement of President MacMahon, asserted itself as a demo- 
cratic Republic not only in name but in spirit and in deed. I 
will divide the following period into two parts: the period 
before the Entente (1879-1904); and the period of the Entente 
(1904-14). 


I 


Mr. Gooch characterised the first period as having been, on 
the whole and in spite of temporary revulsions, a period of 
systematic rapprochement between France and Germany; and 
perhaps you all expect, and Mr. Gooch himself expects, that I 
mean to traverse this part of his statement—quite otherwise; 
my wish is to emphasise it, if possible, and with a very definite 
purpose. 

I find that a legend is gaining ground in England, according 
to which there has been, since the beginning of the history of 
Europe, a constant feud between French and Germans, Gaul 
and Teuton. Now, though this is a view of things which may 
appeal to the mind of the gentleman at the English window, 
I am sorry to say that it has no relation to reality. It is perfectly 
true that in the course of our long history we have often fought 
with the Germans; but we have also fought with the Italians, 
the Spaniards, and sometimes even with the English. There 
have been whole centuries during which we have not thought 
either of loving or of hating the Germans; and, if we come 
down to modern times, it is a striking fact that the existence of 
the bitter anti-French feeling which the Napoleonic invasion 
had left behind it in Germany either was not realised or was 
systematically ignored by my country. Nowhere was there 
more understanding, more love, of German philosophy, German 
art, German science and German culture, than in nineteenth- 
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century France. Perhaps no name is more representative of 
French thought in the latter part of the century than that of 
Ernest Renan. Read Ernest Renan’s letter to David Friedrich 
Strauss, written at the beginning of 1871 in answer to some 
brutally anti-French utterances of the author of the German 
Life of Jesus. In that letter, a masterpiece of modern French 
prose, you will find no trace of any racial anti-German fanaticism. 
It is only the dignified and melancholy protest of a disappointed 
lover. 

Anti-German feeling, as a popular national feeling, dates 
only from the war of 1870-1 and the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Even then it is interesting to note how rapidly, in 
spite of the Alsatian problem, an intellectual rapprochement took 
place between the two countries. We imitated (as you had done 
a little earlier) the German system of compulsory and free primary 
education ; we established in Paris, and in the most important 
of our provincial towns, universities after the German model; 
we adopted German methods, historical as well as pedagogical. 
It became a fashion with a growing number of French young 
men, after having gone through the course of their French 
academic studies, to go and spend a year in some German 
university in order to learn the German language and become 
acquainted with German culture. Of course, I do not deny 
that behind that rapprochement there lurked some political 
arriére-pensée ; that, to a certain extent, it was in a fighting 
spirit that we were learning the secret of Prussian strength. 
But there was more than that. I am convinced that Wagner 
and Nietzsche, during the nineties, exerted a deeper influence on 
the ways of feeling and thinking in France than they did in 
any other country outside Germany. There certainly was no 
political arriére-pensée in the minds of our schoolmasters when 
they taught us why to despise and how to refute your philo- 
sophers, Hume, Mill and Herbert Spencer; why, on the other 
hand, to admire and how to understand Germany’s great 
metaphysicians, Leibnitz and Kant. 

In fact, the rapprochement was not only intellectual, it was 
political. Mr. Gooch showed you, better than I could, how 
Gambetta, followed by Jules Ferry, and later on by Hanotaux, 
initiated a new policy according to which France, dropping the 
idea of a war of revanche, started upon a big adventure of colonial 
expansion, with the full approval of Berlin. Of course there 
were temporary reactions against this policy. Boulangism, as 
Mr. Gooch reminded you, was the first; but it was swept away, 
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at the general election of 1889, because it was the party of reaction 
and the party of war. Then came the Franco-Russian alliance, 
which, in its inception, was an anti-German move (though de- 
fensive in spirit, not aggressive). But it very soon shaped itself 
into something quite different, as I would like to show you. The 
transformation happened in the years which immediately followed 
the death of Tsar Alexander III and the advent of Tsar Nicholas, 

Theoretically and, if I may so speak, on the surface, Europe 
found itself divided, at the end of the nineteenth century, into 
two rival diplomatic systems: on the one hand, the Triple 
Alliance of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, with which 
England in some sort of obscure way was linked up; on the 
other hand, the Dual Alliance of France and Russia. But the 
Triple Alliance was everywhere admitted to be falling into 
decay; and relations between France and Italy had become 
again, with the open encouragement of the German Government, 
quite friendly. The Franco-Russian alliance, on the other hand, 
had become more and more an anti-British alliance of colonial 
expansion. Therefore, just in so far as anti-British feeling rose 
in France and Russia, the French and the Russians fell out of 
the habit of hating the Germans. The German Kaiser, whose 
relations with the Court of Russia were intimate, made capital 
of the opportunity with which the conflict of British Imperialism 
with Russian and French Imperialism provided him. What was 
beginning to emerge from the chaos of European relations was a 
latent Triple Alliance of Germany, France and Russia, aimed at 
England. I remember how, in the time of the Boer War, there 
was, all through Europe, a universal outburst of indignation— 
sometimes sincere and sometimes insincere—at your rather high- 
handed proceedings in South Africa: and did not this moral 
anti-British coalition of practically the whole of Europe against 
England look like the rehearsal of something more effective 
and military? I remember how, at the time of our Universal 
Exhibition, in the last year of the dying century, the English 
were shy of coming, and German visitors, for the first time since 
1870, came in numbers, filling up the void left by our usual 
British visitors. I remember how, one year later, the first big 
international motor race took place between Paris and Berlin, 
and was made the occasion of a grand display of cordial Franco- 
German feelings. Of course, the German Kaiser was never 
allowed to achieve what he thought was to be his great diplomatic 
victory, and pay an official visit to Paris: the question of 
Alsace blocked the way. It is nevertheless certain that, if he 
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had died in the beginning of 1901, while the Boer War was still 
going on, and just a few months after a German Field Marshal 
had commanded an international European expedition to Peking, 
he would have gone down to posterity as a brilliant, imaginative, 
and genial statesman, who had perfected the work of Bismarck ; 
his. incompetent successor would have been made responsible 
for the subsequent failure of his plans. He kept up friendly 
relations with every country in Europe, including France; and, 
while his policy was openly, and almost ostentatiously, anti- 
British, he saw England approaching him in a friendly spirit, 
making colonial concessions, suggesting an alliance. At last, 
when Delcassé had already been for more than four years in 
charge of the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, England decided 
to approach France, instead of Germany. The outcome of the 
negotiations opened in the beginning of 1902 was the Anglo- 
French agreement of May 1904, which gave a new turn to the 
history of Europe. 


II 


“ From this time,’’ says Mr. Gooch, “ began the rise of the 
spirit of revanche in France.” This is a statement which I 
believe demands a good deal of qualification. In order to make 
my meaning clearer, I will begin by explaining what was the 
new state of European affairs after the era of the new Entente 
Cordiale had begun. 

Germany had prepared to deal a heavy blow to England; 
England had answered Germany with a heavier counter-thrust. 
England appeared as an ally of France, and, soon after, of Russia : 
Germany, not England, was the isolated European nation. I 
know that, in using the word “ ally” in this connection, I am 
making a technical mistake: you never made “ alliances” 
except with such a distant nation as Japan; in Europe, you 
only entered into ‘ understandings,” or ententes. But your 
entente with France was accompanied by a military conven- 
tion, signed when Mr. (now Lerd) Haldane was Minister of 
War. According to this convention, the number of troops to be 
disembarked in France in case of war, the ports of disembark- 
ation, the towns towards which the troops, when once landed, 
should be directed upon the soil which was carefully recon- 
noitred by English generals, were all prearranged in full detail. 
The entente was soon afterwards completed by a naval con- 
vention, according to which the whole of the French naval 
strength was concentrated in the Mediterranean, while we relied 
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exclusively upon the English fleet for the protection of our 
northern and western shores. Well, here was something more 
than a scrap of paper. Here was something which we in the 
Continental street, the French on one side of the gutter and the 
Germans on the other side, felt inclined to call, if not an alliance, 
at all events something very much like one. 

This new move on the part of your diplomacy was quite legiti- 
mate; but, when once it had been made, how stood Germany ? 
Let us be fair to Germany. Every nation, in the latter part ot 
the nineteenth century, had come to believe that it had a kind 
of natural right to a colonial empire. England believed it, 
France believed it also, and so did Germany. But now, wherever 
Germany wished to expand, she found that the paths were 
closed. If she wanted to expand into Morocco, where she quite 
lately had been encouraging France against England, she 
found the way blocked by France, which was now backed by 
England. If she wanted to expand into Asia Minor towards 
Baghdad, where she had formerly enjoyed the financial help of 
France and moral support of Russia, she had to face the opposition 
of England, now backed by France and Russia. There was 
indeed another part of the world with adequate room for Euro- 
pean and, in particular, German expansion; but in South America 
Germany was met by the ghost—a very living ghost indeed—of 
President Monroe. So that it may quite well have been, I will 
not say an ethical, but a physical, necessity that Germany, not 
being allowed to burst out overseas, should burst out somewhere 
nearer home. 

And, lastly, what of France? Should we have tried to 
make friends with everybody—with Germany as well as with 
England? Some peace-loving Englishman may have advised 
us to do so, but I doubt whether such were the views which 
prevailed at your Foreign Office. At all events Berlin pursued 
quite a different aim: the Wilhelmstrasse was bent upon break- 
ing the Entente. Should we then declare ourselves to be the 
friends of nobody, and fall back upon what had been called in 
former days a policy of isolation—splendid or not? You, 
surrounded with the silver belt, had found that the system 
could work no more; how could it work for us? Therefore, 
again, what should we do? Well, if you are at a loss to answer, 
I will provide you with a very short, and perfectly clear, answer : 
and that is, that we were bound to make blunders. Blunders 
upon blunders. Just throw a tight-rope across this hall, and 
ask me to walk down the rope above your heads; I assure you I 
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shall make blunders, with the most damaging results to the 
skulls and limbs of some of you. 

Was there a revival of the spirit of revanche in France, when, 
in 1905, after the Kaiser’s visit to Tangiers, M. Delcassé having 
asserted to his colleagues that he had a promise of armed 
assistance from England in case of a conflict with Germany, 
they instantly compelled him to retire, with the practically 
unanimous approval of the Parliament and country? We were 
all satisfied at having escaped, in 1904, from the peril of a war 
with England; we did not mean to run, as an effect of an English 
agreement, the still more formidable risk of a war with 
Germany. Did any European country give a greater pledge 
of its will to peace than we did in 1905, when Delcassé retired ? 

The Prime Minister was Rouvier, a disciple of Jules Ferry, 
who had made himself unpopular in the eighties as a “ Pro- 
German ”’ minister; he took charge of our Foreign Office, and 
asked the German Government for an agreement about Morocco 
which would not interfere with the Anglo-French agreement of 
the former year. The German Government declined the pro- 
posal: what it wanted was to supersede the Anglo-French 
agreement, not to complete it. We submitted, and went to 
Algeciras. How did the country take the systematically peaceful 
policy of our leaders? It gave it a full approval at the general 
election of May 1906, which was just as sweeping an election as 
was your general election of a few months earlier. The re- 
actionary and warlike parties were practically annihilated in the 
newly elected Chamber of Deputies. If you want to realise the 
true character of this election, I will refer you to an enthusiastic 
article by a most unimpeachable witness, Mr. Robert Dell, 
which only the other day I accidentally stumbled upon, while 
going through the files of the Fortnightly Review for those years. 

I do not deny that, later on, there was a revival of 
the spirit of revanche ; and Mr. Gooch rightly alluded to M. 
Charles Maurras’s campaigns and the propaganda of the group 
which styled itself /’Action Francaise. But is it difficult to 
account for this new move of a part of French public opinion ? 
It happened, in the first place, that the question of Egypt having 
been amicably settled between our two countries, the question 
of Alsace automatically came again to the front; and the question 
of Alsace—that was the gist of Mr. Gooch’s lecture as I under- 
stood it—made in a way the cause of the military party a holy 
cause. A rapidly growing irritation was, on the other hand, a 
natural effect of the repeated German attempts to bully us out 
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of the Entente. Then, in the third place, all through these first 
years of the century, a new form of agitation, which I was 
astonished to see that Mr. Gooch did not mention, seemed to 
be rapidly gaining ground among the working classes of the 
country. A revolutionary schoolmaster, called Gustave Hervé, 
started a new school of Pacifism, or Super-Pacifism. He refused 
to acknowledge any difference between justifiable and unjusti- 
fiable, defensive and aggressive wars: all wars, according to 
him, were wicked. Not that he was a Tolstoian, in spirit or in 
deed. What he advised the working classes to do, in case a 
war should be declared, was, not to abstain from joining the 
colours, but, as soon as they had joined them, and got the guns 
into their hands, to rise in arms against international capitalism 
and militarism—French capitalism and militarism to begin with. 
Herveism had certainly very little to do with the revival of a 
spirit of revanche. I am, however, ready to admit that a large 
number of moderate Conservatives felt some sympathy with 
Charles Maurras’s propaganda, in proportion as they recoiled 
from these extravagances. 

But we—the huge majority of democratic France—who were 
neither Maurrassists nor Herveists, what were our feelings and our 
fears? We believed—whether rightly or wrongly, it is for you 
to consider—that Germany had come to occupy, in the beginning 
of the twentieth century, the place which had been occupied in 
the sixteenth century by Spain, and in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries by France. We concluded that history was 
going to repeat itself, and that sooner or later—probably very 
soon—Germany and Great Britain would be fighting for the 
command of the seas; and the question which, all through these 
anxious years, we were constantly asking ourselves, wedged in 
as we were between England and Germany, was: What should 
we do? What could we do? 

I will pass over the years between the general election of 
1906 and the Caillaux Ministry of 1911-12, only mentioning the 
Franco-German agreement of 1909 about Morocco, which was a 
step towards Germany, and the French expedition to Fez in 1911, 
which was a step away from Germany. I will come straight 
to the two critical years which immediately preceded the war. 

In January 1912, M. Caillaux was overthrown by the French 
Parliament for having, upon the principle of give and take, made 
two agreements with Germany concerning the Congo, where we 
gave, and Morocco, where we took: it was only very reluctantly 
that, after the fall of M. Caillaux, the Chamber of Deputies and 
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Senate ratified both agreements. In spite of some words of 
approval from Mr. Asquith, which Mr. Gooch has quoted, I 
should not like to assert that either the Foreign Office in London 
or the British Embassy in Paris gave a very hearty assent to 
M. Caillaux’s policy. I, however, personally agree with Mr. 
Gooch in thinking that the French Parliament was wrong when 
it compelled M. Caillaux to retire, for no other crime than 
that of having made two very sound colonial arrangements. 

A year later, M. Poincaré was elected President of the 
Republic, mainly because Radicals and Socialists could not, or 
would not, agree upon a common candidate. I was against the 
election of M. Poincaré on political and constitutional grounds. 

Then came, upon the heels of M. Poincaré’s election, the 
passing of the bill which extended the duration of compulsory 
military service from two to three years. I was in favour of 
the Three Years’ Bill—not enthusiastically, rather reluctantly— 
because, while Germany was arming, something had to be done 
on our side, and because, in rejecting the Government Bill, with 
no alternative plan to fall back upon, we ran the risk of throwing 
the country into what would have been, in the circumstances, a 
perilous state of military confusion. 

Let us, however, inquire carefully what was the spirit of 
the Chamber which dismissed M. Caillaux, sent M. Poincaré to 
the Elysée, and passed the Three Years’ Bill. This Chamber 
was the outcome of the general election of 1910, which had been 
a complicated and obscure affair. The reactionaries had learnt 
the lesson of the election of 1906, and knew their situation to 
be hopeless. But they took advantage of the feud between 
Radicals and Socialists, giving their vote here to Radical, and 
there to Socialist, candidates, against definite pledges. They also, 
in many constituencies, put up, against the sitting Radical mem- 
bers, ‘‘ dissenting ’’ Radical candidates, as they were called at the 
time—men whose democratic antecedents were unimpeachable, 
but who made the required promises in order to get the Con- 
servative vote. Anticlerical legislation and the income-tax were 
the questions of the day; foreign affairs were scarcely mentioned. 
The result was a Chamber without a soul, a Chamber which did 
not know its own mind, and was actuated, all through its four 
years of existence, by feelings of alarm far more than by impulses 
of aggression. If you want to realise what a puzzled crowd this 
Chamber was, consider what happened at the very time when 
iv was discussing and passing the Three Years’ Bill. Some im- 
portant Swiss statesmen summoned in Berne an interparlia- 
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mentary Franco-German conference, in order to look for a way 
out of the growing peril of a military conflict between those two 
countries. Forty Germans came, but stood aghast when they 
saw not very far from two hundred French members of Parlia- 
ment flocking into the hall to meet them. 

Mr. Gooch, who has read everything, quoted the titles of 
some French warlike pamphlets which came out in those years. 
It was the first time I had heard of these pamphlets. One of them 
was the work, Mr. Gooch told us, of a certain Colonel Boucher. 
I had not before been acquainted with the name of this prominent 
warrior. Indeed, is France the only country in Europe where 
retired naval and military officers write articles which do 
not make for peace? Was there not in Germany, all through 
those years, a perfect flood of Pan-German literature—pamphlets 
and books, sometimes written by Socialists, which aimed at a 
thorough re-planning of the political map of Europe according to 
a Teutonic scheme ? 

Mr. Gooch, on the other hand, did not omit Marcel Sembat’s 
book, conceived in quite another spirit, the title of which was: 
Faites un roi, ou bien faites la paix (Make a King, or Make Peace). 
Everybody in France remembers that book, as everybody re- 
members the uame of the author—a very well-known and in- 
fluential Socialist. Now the question was, in fact, brought before 
the electorate in May 1914; and the answer was in favour of 
democracy and of peace. M. Poincaré asked M. Ribot, an old 
and experienced Parliamentarian, to undertake the formation 
of a Cabinet of Moderates. The Cabinet was formed. It faced 
the newly-elected Chamber only once, and fell after having lasted 
not more than twenty-four hours. Then M. Viviani became the 
head of a betwixt-and-between ministry, half Radical, half 
Moderate, which pursued no more ambitious aim than to prevent 
the Chamber of Deputies, in its very first session, from repealing 
the Three Years’ Service Bill. 

Things took another course. The political future in England 
was just as uncertain as in France. J: 2land was in the throes 
of a civil war; in Great Britain a general strike of transport 
workers, railwaymen and colliers was expected; and I should 
very much like to know whether the military party in Berlin 
was not brought to believe that the two great countries of 
the West were democratically rotten, and that the time had 
come for the big gamble of war. 


Here, however, I will stop my lecture, just as Mr. Gooch 
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stopped his. Not that I should be afraid to deal with post-war 
problems, if | had time; but of course you all realise that this 
new, complex and chaotic world in which we are living requires 
more than a few minutes of conclusion, at the end of a one-hour 
lecture. I will therefore merely add, before I sit down, that in 
the dense fog of the day through which I can only say that I 
am feeling my way, I think that I distinguish faintly what I 
would like to call two pillars of hope. My first pillar of hope is 
French Parliamentarism. I beg you to remember that France 
is, with England, the only great country in the West which up 
to now has kept clear of both excesses of Leninism and Mussolin- 
ism; and that our Prime Minister, whatever you may think of 
his policy, governs France not by the power of the machine-gun, 
but by the power of speech, just as Mr. Lloyd George, or Lord 
Palmerston, or Mr. Canning, or Mr. Pitt governed England. Now 
I believe that, on the whole and in the long run, Parliamentarism 
makes for peace. And if, after having spoken as a citizen of 
France, I speak now as a citizen of Europe, my second pillar of 
hope is the League of Nations. Let us at all costs keep it in 
being. Let us do something more: let us sometimes make 
use of it. 
Evie Havfvy. 








THE BOARD OF EDUC JN REPORT ON THE 
TEACHING Ui HISTORY 


Tue Report on the Teaching of History! recently issued by 
the Board of Education is one which no teacher of history can 
afford to neglect. It is the work of a small committee of H.M. 
inspectors and ex-inspectors who, between them, must have 
a unique experience of the conditions of history teaching in this 
country. We imagine there must be very few Secondary or 
Public Schools in England which have not, at some time, received 
a visit from one or other of what we may call the “ Big Five ” 
in the direction of historical and English studies, Messrs. Marvin, 
Cookson, Phillips, Stephens and Headlam Morley. 

The Report begins with a brief section on the recent progress 
of history teaching. It dates—and rightly dates—the beginning of 
the teaching of Modern History in schools from the early ’thirties, 
when Dr. Arnold adopted at Rugby the practice of a weekly 
lesson to his Sixth Form. The Report goes on to suggest that 
the last quarter of a century has seen more progress achieved 
in the effective teaching of history than all the rest of the hundred 
years since Dr. Arnold began—a judgment which the present 
writer, as his teaching career happens to have just coincided with 
that period, is not disposed to contest. It is gratifying to note 
that in considering the causes of this improvement handsome 
recognition is made of the activities of our Historical Associa- 
tion in “ increasing the opportunities of historical research, in 
assisting and stimulating the teachers, and spreading in a wider 
circle among the general public a sense of the profound and 
increasing importance of history in national life.” 

“The most important factor in history teaching,” said the 
American committee of seven who published some years ago 
their well-known report on the teaching of history, “is not the 
curriculum, the text or even the method, but the teacher.” 
And in the report under review the second section deals with 
the teaching staff. Reference is made to the usefulness of the 
Board’s “ Short Courses” in History—and those who have had 
experience of them will support the testimony of their influence 
in “stimulating wider views and new experiments” and in 

1 Educational Pamphlets No. 37; 1923, H.M. Stationery Office, 6d. 
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“ correcting the narrowing effect of a small and isolating routine ” 
(p. 10). Again, the value of a “ grace term” is insisted upon, 
especially when used for foreign travel. No one who has experi- 
enced such a term but will agree with the Report as to the 
“ width, freshness and reality of view which results and which is 
so essential to a teacher of history.” But after all “ grace terms ” 
can only be obtained through Educational Authorities and Boards 
of Governors, and it is to be hoped that their attention will be 
drawn to this particular recommendation in the Report. 

A paragraph in this section also deals with the duties of a 
Chief History Teacher. ‘‘ One of his most obvious functions, 
that of actually supervising the work of other teachers, is least 
well discharged.” It may be one of his most obvious functions, 
but it is also one of his most delicate. The present writer when 
he was a Junior Master stood far too much in awe of his senior 
co'eagues to venture to make suggestions to them as to how 
history should be taught; a Senior Master, on the other hand, 
may have lost the self-confidence of youth, and find it no less 
embarrassing to supervise the work of his junior colleagues, who 
may perhaps think him old-fashioned if not fossilised in his 
methods! Probably the best way out of the difficulty is, as sug- 
gested in the Report, to have a committee or panel of the teachers 
most concerned in the work meeting regularly,—but one wonders 
if the distinguished inspectors quite realise how busy teachers are 
when once a term begins and how unpopular are attendances at 
committees. 

Both in section II and in section VII the teacher will find 
much wise advice for himself. For instance, as to the need of 
continuing his studies while teaching: ‘‘ The teacher who ceases 
to read history should cease to teach it”’ (p. 9). And, then, on 
the necessity of preparation for the conduct of the lesson : “ There 
can be no question of the gain in thinking out what we are going 
to do, why we are going to do it, and how we can best obtain 
our result” (p. 30). How often has one, through overwork or 
various avocations or perhaps from sheer laziness, gone into 
school with stale material and insufficient preparation and found 
the lesson fatiguing to one’s self and boring to one’s pupils. And 
then, ashamed of one’s performance, one has read some fresh 
books or re-read some old favourites, has revised or, still better, 
re-written one’s notes, has settled what questions to ask the boys 
viva voce, has one or two good stories up one’s sleeve to enliven 
the proceedings; and, on the next occasion, the school hour goes 
so quick that it seems to be over—to one’s self at any rate— 
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almost before it has begun. Some Eton boys recently went on a 
“ scientific ’’ expedition to Messrs. Huntley & Palmers’ establish- 
ment at Reading; and, it is believed, some valuable scientific 
data were obtained as to the number of biscuits—if provided free 
—an ordinary, normal, healthy boy could eat in the course of 
an afternoon. The boys came back full of praises for the flavour 
of the biscuits coming hot and steaming from the oven as con- 
trasted with the same article—excellent though it is—when 
extracted cold from a tin box. Which, as Mr. H. A. L. Fisher 
once pointed out, is an allegory for teachers. If one has just 
worked up a subject and one’s brain is afire with it when one 
enters school, the lesson will “ go.” But if one extracts some old 
notes, five minutes beforehand, from some tin box, there will be 
both on the part of teacher and taught many a surreptitious glance 
at watch or clock in an over-anxiety for the lesson to be over. The 
lesson, in fact, will have lost its flavour. 

Sections III, IV, V deal with the vexed question of the ‘‘ Con- 
tent of History.”” What is it desirable and, no less important, 
what is it practicable to teach pupils in their various stages ? 
Section ITI deals with the ‘‘ preparatory stage ’—the years up to 
12. It is suggested that by about the end of the 12th year 
there should be implanted into the scholars a “ definite first and 
consecutive outline of the outstanding figures and events, at 
least of our own national story” (p. 12). And the Report goes 
on to say: “ evidence is overwhelming that our children do not 
acquire by the age of 12 or 13 this simple foundation, which it 
is quite feasible to give by that time, and which is so desirable 
for the building of a satisfactory structure of history later on.” 
The Report deplores ‘‘ the increasing tendency to depreciate the 
value of accurate fact and still more of the date in the teaching 
of history.” 

The inspectors, apart from the serious criticism above men- 
tioned, testify to the improvement in teaching in the “ prepara- 
tory stage.” ‘‘ The fundamental conditions of the earlier years 
of childhood,” it is gratifying to know, “‘ are now much better 
and more generally recognised in the schools.” The work is 
more “interesting and attractive ”; and indeed “the more lively 
methods ” employed with Juniors might be more often employed 
with Seniors (p. 14). Before leaving the “preparatory stage ” 
we may call attention to two documents which have been quite 
recently republished and which deal with this stage in greater 
detail. One is Circular 833 issued by the Board in 1914 and now 
republished in the “‘ Suggestions for the consideration of teachers 
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concerned in the work of Elementary Schools.”! The other 
is the Report of the Conference held in 1911 on the teaching of 
History in London Elementary Schools.? 

Both in Sections III and VI (p. 32) there is an interesting dis- 
cussion as to the value of dates and of the “time sense” as 
developed by time-charts and time-lines. There is no doubt that 
the reaction against dates has gone too far and we want a more 
strenuous knowledge both of facts and dates, for without some 
secure framework confusion is inevitable. The present writer is 
indeed old-fashioned enough to set to history specialists the 
dates of the Kings of England from 1066 as an occasional “‘ saying 
lesson,” which they have to say by heart in under 60 seconds— 
the record is 25 seconds. And one boy who began learning the 
dates of the Popes when at Eton completed the task in the trenches 
in France during the Great War. On p. 54 of the Report will be 
found a suggested alphabet of history. It is a bold thing to do, 
and at some of the dates it is possible to cavil; what, for instance, 
is meant by the “ Romans leaving Britain’ in 410? And is 1265 
really the date of the “ first complete Parliament ’’? Was the 
“printing press’ invented in 1453 ? and did ‘‘ Columbus discover 
America ”’ in 1492? and was “ the Revolution’ in 1689? But 
these are small points, and the thirty-two dates of the alphabet 
might well be adopted as the minima to be attained. The time 
sense and the time-chart suggest a different line of thought. How 
can children get a time sense? At a discussion recently, one 
speaker said that he thought, when a child, of the length of a 
period according to the time spent on it at school. The Middle 
Ages had been scampered through and lasted, it appeared to him, 
about a fortnight ; the Stuart period was done over and over again 
and seemed to have been anything up to a millennium in length. 
This is a subject which, as suggested in the Report, deserves 
further inquiry. Man, we are told, is a “‘time-binding animal” ; 
is a child as well ? 

Section IV of the Report deals with the subject-matter of the 
ordinary course in secondary schools. The elimination of the 
preliminary and junior local examinations in grant-earning 
schools has been to history an enormous gain. Boys and girls 
arrive at these schools at the age of 11 or 12 and do not take the 
First Examination till after 16, and therefore have no external 
examination to disturb them till the end of that period. There 
is therefore a clear run of some four years, with two hours in 
school and one or two periods of home-work each week. What 


1 1923, H.M. Stat. Office, 9d. 2 L.C.C., 1923, P. S. King, ls. 9d. 
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history should be studied during that time ? The Report endorses, 
on the whole, the conclusion of the Board’s Circular No. 599, issued 
in 1908 and now reprinted in the Report as Appendix IV. ‘‘ What 
should be aimed at is a complete survey of English History with 
European history as ancillary to it’ (p. 15). Most teachers will 
be grateful for the Report for this limitation of aim. Two periods 
a week for four years are, after all, not so very much—and with 
all teachers of history the problem is always not what to put in 
but what to leave out. The Report is wise in not asking teachers 
to achieve the impossible in the short time at their disposal. 
No doubt the inspectors intend the words ‘“ English History ” 
in the sentence just quoted to be interpreted in its widest sense, 
so as to include not only Scotland and Wales and Northern 
Ireland but also the British Empire. But it is somewhat curious 
that the inspectors, in defiance of Scottish and Welsh suscepti- 
bilities, should have throughout the report referred to ‘‘ English 
History,” whilst Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, in his prefatory note, is 
careful to speak of “ British History.””’ And one would have 
welcomed some advice as to how to fit in the history of the 
British Empire with the ordinary course of English History. 

But if “the primary object of our main course must be to give 
pupils a clear outline of the history of their own country,” that 
does not mean that the course should be confined to that. For 
instance, the Report draws attention to the practice of some 
teachers who introduce a preliminary course in the Ancient World, 
including Greece and Rome, with children of 12 or 13. Mr. H. A. 
L. Fisher, in a prefatory note to the Report, would like such 
lessons to be universal and to take place before the “ course of 
British History” is begun. “Let the children learn about 
Abraham and Homer and Alexander the Great before they are 
introduced to Ethelred the Unready and the Danegeld”’ (p. iv). 
One cannot help agreeing that such a preliminary course in 
Ancient History would come better before the British course is 
begun, serving as an introduction to it, rather than sand- 
wiched in between two bits of a continuous course later on. 
And it certainly is rather startling to be told (p. 18) that Julius 
Cesar is the only name of classical antiquity about whom any 
definite information could be gained from nine-tenths of the 
pupils in our secondary schools ! 

In connection with the teaching of Ancient History (p. 18) 
and again in Section VI (p. 27) the use of the Bible for historical 
purposes is discussed. No doubt the Bible would be an admirable 
book round which to centre the history of the ancient world— 
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and historians might view with equanimity the conversion of the 
divinity into a history lesson. But many teachers will probably 
prefer to keep the history and the divinity lessons distinct. The 
Bible, however, will afford plenty of material for a course in Ancient 
History—how fortunate we are, for example, to be able to illus- 
trate the history of Persia not only from Heredotus but from 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The chief problem, of course, that lies before a teacher is how 
best to combine the ‘“ clear outline of the history of our own coun- 
try” with peeps into the larger world outside that “ may extend the 
range of idea of our pupils, enrich their minds and give them a 
world-wide interest.’’ Some admirable advice on this subject 
will be found on pp. 16 and 72. In particular, the inspectors 
suggest for pupils between fifteen and eighteen a series of 
special lessons on World History, three or four a term, not for 
examination purposes but made as interesting as possible. ‘‘ This, 
enforcing the earlier lessons and bringing together the various 
threads gathered in reading and other lessons, would have a 
life-long effect.”’ 

Probably most teachers will agree that the teaching of History 
has been in the past too narrowly national, and that it is possible, 
whilst making the history of our own island the main road, 
to have a good many interesting excursions en route. The fact, 
for instance, that England was part of the Roman Empire justi- 
fies us in tracing the steps by which the rule of Rome was built 
up and in discussing the characteristics of that rule. Or again, 
Julius Cesar, the founder of the Empire, Hadrian, the great 
traveller, and Constantine the founder of Constantinople and the 
first Emperor to recognise Christianity as a State religion, all 
visited England; and it is possible to group the history of the 
Empire round these three personalities. Moreover, the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion cannot be understood apart from the other 
Barbarian invasions, and Alaric and Attila are far more interest- 
ing and tangible figures than the legendary Hengist and Horsa. 
When we come to the conversion of England, Gregory is a far 
more attractive and inspiring personality than Augustine and 
gives one an opportunity of saying something about the growth 
of the Papacy. Moreover, the fact that the conversion of Eng- 
land to Christianity took place whilst Mahomet was living—as is 
pointed out in the thirty-two dates—gives one an opportunity 
of saying something about the Mahommedan conversion of the 
East. And then the uniting of England under one overlordship 


by Egbert took place more or less at the same time as the reuniting 
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of most of Western Europe under Charlemagne, and this gives 
one an opportunity for a review of the world at that epoch. 
But such and other illustrations at later periods will occur to 
all teachers. As the Report says, our first endeavour should be 
to get clearly in our own minds a “ practicable ideal” to aim at. 
And, having once got that, it should be possible to arrive at 
some compromise between the adherents of the ‘“‘ National” 
and the “ International ” schools in the teaching of History. 

Section V deals with ‘‘ Advanced Courses”? and the higher 
certificate. In this Section there are various suggestions (pp. 20- 
21) as to how history might be used as a subsidiary subject in the 
“advanced courses”’ in mathematics and science—suggestions 
which it is hoped will be taken up. With regard to “advanced 
courses ’’ in Modern Studies it is interesting to learn that there 
are no less than 186 and that in all of these history occupies a 
leading place. One would have liked rather more discussion on 
them : for instance, as to how far it is really possible to combine, 
in practice, history and literature, and whether such correlation 
does not tend to confine the history periods to those periods of 
literature which are generally studied in school such as that of 
Louis XIV, or the Romantic period; or, again, as to whether 
‘advanced courses” in the Middle Ages are sufficiently en- 
couraged. But there is no doubt that the institution of these 
courses has, for the first time, given a real chance to many teachers 
of history to do advanced work with older pupils and that it 
is bound to lead to enormous developments in the teaching of 
history. 

On one subject the inspectors appear, if the present writer 
may presume to say so, to be somewhat heretical. They say 
(p. 22) “ that history should not be the exclusive subject for the 
award of any scholarships.” If they mean that, in History 
Scholarships, history papers should not be the only papers set 
everybody will agree with them, and, as.a matter of fact, in the 
History Scholarship examinations there are always essays and 
general papers—both very important—and language papers. 
But if they mean that History Scholarships are to be given on a 
combination of subjects such as history and classics or history 
and science, they will find that most teachers both at school and 
university will disagree with them. There are some boys, of course, 
whom such combinations would suit very well; but there are 
others, of no less promise in history, whom it would not. After 
all, the object of History Scholarships is to detect boys with 
promise in history; and there is no more reason that such boys 
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should show promise in other subjects than that a classical boy 
should show promise in science or a mathematical boy in history. 
For instance, of five Eton history specialists who got History 
Scholarships last December at Oxford and Cambridge, two obtained 
them on a combination of history and classics ; the other three were 
awarded for history alone, though of course the candidates did the 
language papers and reached a satisfactory standard in them. 
But, as a matter of fact, those three show just as much promise 
in history as the other two; and it is hard to see why their 
colleges should have been debarred from electing them because 
they did not reach scholarship standard in some subject which 
they will not study at the university. 

Section VI deals with special aspects and topics, such as Social 
History and Civics, Local History, the combination of History 
with Geography and Literature, and says much of value. In par- 
ticular it gives some excellent hints on the sort of map most 
useful for historical teaching (p. 26). In our history teaching it 
notes one omission—that of our Power at Sea, especially in its 
connection with the building up of the Empire. ‘‘ We cannot 
recall—apart from the Naval Colleges,—a single school in which 
this aspect of English History receives adequate attention ” 
(p. 28). This is a criticism those of us who are history teachers 
must see we no longer deserve. The present writer lends a large 
number of books to boys and has found, as a rule, that the naval 
books are popular, especially with the younger boys. And more 
especially does this apply to the books of a distinguished councillor 
of our Association, Mr. Geoffrey Callender, whose Sea Kings 
(3 Vols.), Life of Nelson, and above all whose Story of the Victory 
are always in demand. And the naval books dealing with the 
Great War, such as Jellicoe’s Grand Fleet, Masefield’s Gallipoli, 
Sims’s Victory at Sea, and, above all, Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
World Crisis, never repose on the shelves except in the holidays. 
The forthcoming bibliography of the Historical Association on 
Naval History will give us all an opportunity of replenishing our 
bookshelves—and even Local Authorities may be inclined to make 
a special grant to school libraries for such an excellent object. 

Section VII contains nine pages of excellent advice on methods 
of teaching (pp. 29-37), and every teacher should gain valuable 
hints, such as those, for instance, on the need of prevision and 
revision (“‘ revision rightly considered is the root of the whole 
matter’’), and the cultivation of the time sense. And the 
Section ends with two examples of “ well-thought-out method ”— 
one that of the late Mr. Townsend Warner of Harrow, and the 
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other employed in a secondary school in London. There is one 
“mistake in method ”’ referred to, namely, “‘ the lesson which 
takes the form of a mere lecture often inferior to the book.” 
Many of us must feel somewhat guilty in this respect. “ Under 
the old method,” as an American critic recently put it, “ pupils 
had to learn their lessons in private and say them off to the 
teacher; under the new method the teacher learns the lessons 
in private and says them off to the pupils!” Yet it is somewhat 
difficult to know what to do with the two-hour a week classes 
in the main course. If you have a large class of some thirty, 
viva voce questions, however well directed, can only be answered 
by one pupil at a time; meanwhile the other twenty-nine are 
unoccupied unless they are virtuously—and we hope silently— 
trying to improve on the answer actually being given. And the 
questions and answers take a good deal of time and are apt to 
draw you away from the main theme of your subject—for boys 
dearly love red-herrings. There is a good deal to be said for 
something rather like a lecture, interspersed of course with some 
viva voce questions, being given in one hour; and then, in the 
second hour, for all the pupils to be writing a long answer, for 
some 25 or 30 minutes, in which they can combine the knowledge 
derived from a lecture with that from their text-book, to a 
question so framed as to test their intelligence and their powers of 
composition. But, as the Report says, ‘no subject seems to us 
less suitable than that of history to any rigid, mechanical and 
uniform method of teaching,”’—and each teacher will find his or 
her method by experience. 

Section VIII deals with examinations (pp. 37-40), and the 
recent reports of the investigators into the first and second 
examinations are added in an appendix (pp. 56-60). This Section 
refers to a real difficulty. The first School Certificate Examina- 
tion is, as a rule, set upon a comparatively short period, and the 
danger is that other periods may receive scant attention. The 
inspectors suggest that the papers might be so set “‘ as to induce 
candidates to keep under review those parts of the history course 
that lie outside the period they offer for examinations.” But to 
this suggestion, as the inspectors would be the first to realise, 
there are various objections. In the first place, it is an enormous 
advantage to a teacher to be able to teach history without 
any reference to an external examination except in the year 
immediately preceding the first examination. The teacher has 
been freed from the incubus of the preliminary and junior local 
examinations; it would be a pity to saddle him with another. 
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In the next place, one does not necessarily want, or so it seems 
to the present writer, to teach a child of 12 the sort of thing 
that a university professor will ask the child four or five years 
later when he or she has become a “‘ young person.”” The ques- 
tions set at the first examination are often too “old” as it is 
for pupils of 16 or 17; they would be ludicrous for children of 
12. And then there is all the difference between knowing the 
outline of history in a general sort of way and knowing it for 
examination purposes. In an examination a candidate probably 
has a bare twenty minutes for an answer. In that time he has 
to find out what the examiner means by his question—not by 
any means always easy to do, as some examiners have a genius 
for ambiguity; to collect and sort the facts he requires for 
argument and illustration; and finally to arrange and compose 
the answer in as attractive aformashecan. The candidate, there- 
fore, must have his knowledge fresh and at his fingers’ ends; 
and the result of setting questions on history done in past years 
would be a very considerable burden to the memory. Finally, 
one wonders whether the inspectors have quite taken into suffi- 
cient account the infinite capacity for forgetting possessed by 
children. “To keep under review” portions of history done 
three or four years ago sounds easy enough—but it is not so easy 
to do it when history is, after all, only one of several subjects 
which are a tax on the pupil’s memory and when the time at the 
disposal of the historian is very short. The real remedy must lie 
not in the external examination but in the desire of the history 
teacher to do his best for his pupils in all periods whether pre- 
paring for an examination or not. 

Section IX deals with a variety of things which make the appa- 
ratus of history—books and novels, atlases and slides, historical 
debates and school journeys. The section is full of useful hints. 
Two points may be noted in passing. First the lantern. ‘‘ The 
lantern,” says the Report, “is occasionally in use; but not so 
often as in geography, and the supply of suitable slides for 
illustrating history is much less abundant.”” The lantern always 
seems to the present writer an admirable method of illustrating 
history. And slides can be easily and cheaply made from books 
by one’s self—or still better by one’s scientific colleagues !_ Messrs. 
Newton, again, have a collection of pictures from Green’s Jilus- 
trated History of England, and the Imperial Studies Committee 
of the Royal Colonial Institute have sets of slides illustrating the 
Empire which are also supplied by the same firm. Secondly, the 
Report rightly insists on the necessity of a good library. Books 
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are as essential to the youthful historian as a laboratory with all 
its expensive apparatus is to the youthful scientist. And very 
often it is desirable to have more than one copy of a book which 
illustrates some period that the pupils are doing in school. History 
teachers ought to keep on agitating for books with the same per- 
sistence as their scientific colleagues for apparatus. It is only 
when a school has a well-stocked historical library that its history 
can really flourish. 

The last section deals with the general aim of historical 
teaching and its possibilities. After reading it the teacher will 
probably have two impressions. The first, how great his mission 
may be in the national life; the second, how pitiably in his own 
case he falls short of the possibilities indicated. The truth is that 
the ideal teacher of history must be omniscient in his knowledge, 
omnivorous in his reading, catholic in his sympathies and tastes, 
inspiring in his methods, well balanced in his judgment of men 
and things. The teacher should in fact be a superman or a 
superwoman. But, after all, we are painfully conscious, or at all 
events our colleagues are, that we are only average men and 
women, and that we have to teach people of varying and some- 
times of very small capacity. We must be content to do our best 
with what we ourselves and our pupils possess. Yet the last 
section of the Report, and indeed all of it, is inspiring and stimulat- 
ing. We shall all be grateful for the many experiments and 
developments in history teaching which the inspectors have 
suggested and for the vistas of future usefulness in the national 
life that have been opened up. We historians have great oppor- 
tunities—we must see to it that every child in the kingdom has 
a view of history and the possibility of sharing in its delights and 
profiting by its lessons. 


C. H. K. Marten. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Historical Association was 
held at the London School of Economics and Political Science from 
2to5January. The Annual Address, on “ The Revival of Poland,” was 
given by the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher; Professor Grant spoke on 
“Medicean France and Elizabethan England: a Comparison,” Mrs, 
Dobson on ‘‘ Pre-History as a Teaching Subject,” and Professor J. L. 
Morison on “‘ The Historian in Canada.” On one afternoon visits were 

id to the Inns of Court and the Temple Church; at Gray’s Inn the Right 
ion. Sir Plunket Barton, K.C., a Master of the Bench, at Lincoln’s Inn 
Dr. William Martin, F.S.A., gave most interesting addresses. Another 
lecture was a preliminary to the visits to some of the parish churches 
of the City which occupied Friday afternoon ; and on Saturday morning 
a discussion, ‘‘ Is there a Labour View of History?” was opened by 
Mr. W. Craik, Principal of the Labour College in Kensington, whose 
speech was followed by one from Mr. R. H. Tawney. Mr. Fisher’s 
address has been printed in the March number of the Contemporary 
Review, part of Professor Grant’s in this number of History. 

* * * * * * 


The postal vote for membership of the Council resulted in the election 
of Mr. 8S. M. Toyne, Headmaster of St. Peter’s School, York; the 
Rev. Canon G. H. Rendall, Litt.D., LL.D., late Headmaster of Charter- 
house School; Dr. J. L. Morison, Professor of History in the University 
of Durham (Armstrong College, Newcastle); Dr. Rachel Reid !; and, 
as representing the four territorial groups, Mr. J. B. Black, Professor 
of History at Sheffield; Mr. E. H. Carter, H.M.I.; Miss Noakes,* 
and Professor Callender.! At the business meeting, Miss M. A. Howard, 
one of the founders of the Association, was elected Hon. Secretary, in 
succession to Dr. Lillian Penson, who was most cordially thanked for 
her services during her two years of office. The retiring Vice-Presidents 
were re-elected, with the addition of Dr. Rachel Reid, in place of 
Miss Howard. As Miss E. M. Tanner (who is becoming Headmistress 
of Roedean School) had just resigned, there remained seven vacancies 
on the Council. These were filled by the co-option of Mr. N. H. 
Baynes, Mr. W. L. Cooper, Miss H. Dent, Professor A. P. Newton,' Dr. 
Lillian Penson, Mr. T. W. Phillips,! and Mr. F. C. Snowball. 


* * * * *” * 


We have to lament the death, on 9 February, of Dr. Hastings 
Rashdall, Dean of Carlisle, whose Universities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages is one of those rare books which have become classics during 
their author’s lifetime; among his other works are lectures upon the 
Idea of the Atonement, of much value to students of medieval thought. 
In March there passed away, all at a ripe old age, three of those anti- 
quaries whose patient labours prepare the way for the historian : 
Dr. W. de Gray Birch, compiler of the British Museum Catalogue of 


1 Had retired in rotation. 
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Seals and editor of the Cartularium Saxonicum; the Rev. A. B. 
Beaven, author of The Aldermen of London, and a contributor to the 
new Complete Peerage, who possessed an extraordinary knowledge of 
biographical detail which he placed freely at the service of many 
historical workers; and Canon J. T. Fowler, who edited eleven of 
the volumes of northern records published by the Surtees Society. 

* * * * ok * * 

Sir Robert Blair, who ceased in March to be the Education Officer 
of the London County Council, carries into his retirement the good 
wishes of the Historical Association. It was at a Conference on the 
Teaching of History (1906), one of a series organised by himself and 
Dr. Kimmins (then the Council’s Chief Inspector), that the first steps 
were taken towards its formation. It was also under his regime that 
the Conference of 1910-11 was held which drew up the very valuable 
Report on the Teaching of History in London Elementary Schools, 
which has just been republished; and that the Council’s system 
of Lectures for Teachers, culminating in the University Evening 
Schools of History and English, was devised. His successor, Mr. 
Gater, who became Brigadier-General during the War and received the 
D.S.0., C.M.G., Legion of Honour, and Croix de Guerre, and has since 
been Director of Education for Lancashire, took second-class honours 
in History at Oxford in 1909, and is a member of the Association. 

* * * * * * 

A Vacation Course in Medieval History has been arranged by the 
Oxford University Extension Delegacy for a period of four weeks, 
beginning 28 July. It is designed for teachers and other serious 
students of history, and its main idea is to bring them into personal 
contact with representative historical scholars by interview and class- 
work as much as by lectures. Those who are taking part in the 
teaching include Dr. R. Lane Poole, Professors H. W. C. Davis and 
F. M. Powicke, Mr. G. G. Coulton and Mr. A. G. Little. The lectures 
and classes will be held at New College. For further particulars see 
the advertisement in this number. 

* * * * * * 


A new edition of its pamphlet, Advanced Studies in History, has just 
been issued by the University of Manchester ; it now includes a list of 
the subjects in which research is being done by candidates for the 
degree of Ph.D. Copies may be obtained from the Internal Registrar, 
who will also send, on application, particulars of a research scholarship 
of £50 to be awarded next July. 

* * * * * * 

The third annual session of the Anglo-American Historical Con- 
ference will be held this year on 8 July, at the Institute of Historical 
Research. The subjects announced for discussion are: (1) the 
different functions of the various historical journals now published in 
English ; (2) means whereby the work in publishing records done by 
local archeological and historical societies might be made known to 
historians generally. Historians and archivists who desire to attend 
may obtain further particulars from the Secretary of that Institute, 
Malet Street, London, W.C.1. 

* * * : 2k 

We heartily welcome an announcement in The English Historical 
Review last January that it has been decided to resume next July the 
publication of the lists of the more important contents of other historical 
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ublications, a feature of the Review which has long been dropped. 
e agree with the Editor that this “ will meet a real demand of English 
historical students ’”—one which has often been urged upon ourselves, 
who have had neither the space nor the labour available to meet it. 
Moreover, the contents of many of the journals in question are largely 
of a technical character; they deal less with the historical conclusions 
and interpretations with which we are concerned than with the detailed 
investigations whose results are recorded in the Review, rendering it 
indispensable not only to all research workers but to the growing 
number of other serious students who like to watch, even if they 
cannot share, the steps by which our knowledge is ever advancing. 
We hope that the new departure may lead to such an increase in 
circulation that the expenses which it will involve, including an increase 
in size, will be more than covered. The new feature is to be continued 
annually, in July; we propose in our own July number to give a list of 
the numerous periodicals which can now be borrowed from the 
Association Library (most of them received in exchange for History), 
for the benefit of members desiring to read any article noticed in the 
Review. 
* * * * * * 

We have received a letter, dated 25 January, from the department 
of Overseas Trade, signed by the “ Secretary, Educational Sub-Com- 
mittee.” He forwards copies of the Weekly Bulletin of Empire Study (2s. 
post free for the series of twenty-four numbers), which is being issued 
by that department “in co-operation with the Board of Education,” and 
of the relevant circular, No. 1320 (21 December, 1923), of that Board ; 
and asks us to publish the following paragraph, in which we have 
omitted fonly statements about the Bulletin now out of date, or 
summarised above. 

During Empire year, the year of the British Empire Exhibition, boys and 
girls from the age of thirteen to seventeen years in every grade of school in the 
country are to receive a special course of study in the history and geography 
of the Empire. The organisation of this Empire study has been undertaken by 
a special Committee who (sic), after conference with all classes of teachers and 
representative bodies have produced a special programme for the course. The 
Committee is also issuing a weekly bulletin, . . . (which) will contain the 
necessary lessons and notes for the teachers for each week’s work. . . . The 
complete course has been designed to extend over twenty-four weeks. .. . 
Applications for copies have been received from local education authorities 
and schools in all parts of the country, and it is already clear that hundreds and 
thousands of children are to have the course of instruction. 


* * * * 26 * 


We have also received complaints from teachers in some elementary 
and grant-aided secondary schools that the Board of Education, 
having long urged the importance of “a connected scheme of work 
running on from year to year,”’ ! carefully planned in accordance with 
the mental development of the children at different ages, has now 
dislocated such schemes by the sudden issue, in the middle of the 
school year, of that circular, addressed to “ Local Education Authorities 
and Governing Bodies,’ which has been interpreted by those under 
which they are working as an order to be dutifully obeyed. Accord- 
ing to it, the Exhibition ‘‘ is bound to be a topic of universal interest ” 
this year : 


The conditions will thus be highly favourable for undertaking a special study 
of the history, geography, and resources of the British Dominions and the 


1 Report on the Teaching of History (1923), p. 8. 
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civilisation of the British Commonwealth. The Board would be glad to see a large 
number of schools make the experiment of substituting an intensive course of 
study in these fields for the usual lessons in history and geography. . . . Teachers 
may find it possible to add to it also part of the time which would normally 
be given to English. If three hours a week or more can be spared for this 
course during a period of six months the results may be very fruitful in the 
hands of skilful teachers. 


The nature of the fruit desired is not specified: we gather from the 
rest of the circular and from the Bulletin (to say nothing of other 
documents forwarded with them +) that it is twofold. From the point 
of view of Overseas Trade, it is the advertisement of the Exhibition; 
from that of Education the dissemination of a mass of information 
about the Empire outlined in the programme of study. The first 
half (twelve consecutive weeks) of the course, which it is suggested 
should replace the ordinary lessons in history, geography, and possibly 
English, is historical: its underlying idea appears to be that the 
history of the world, from Pharaoh to the League of Nations, should 
be interpreted in relation to its implied culmination, the British 
Commonwealth. Its details, also, are strange. The section allotted 
to the fourth week is as follows : 


The Middle Ages.—Tribes growing into nations and kingdoms. The idea of 
a Holy Roman Empire, or ‘‘ Christian State,’’ dominated the minds of all thinking 
people. God the Supreme Ruler, with the Pope as His vice-regent giving tem- 
poral power to kings by the holy oil at their coronation. Charlemagne’s attempt 
to revive the Roman Empire in the West. English sovereigns claimed not to 
be subject to the Emperor—Imperium Britannicum. The feudal system, with 
its subordination of ranks according to land-holding, carried the ruling idea 
downwards. Conflicts of personal ambition prevented realisation of this lofty 
idea of united Christendom, which was reflected in the Crusades. (Recall con- 
flicts between William II and Anselm, Henry II and Becket, John and Innocent 
Ill, Henry VIII and Wolsey.) Sketch the slow development of England, on 
the outskirts of civilisation, into a nation. Under Knut part of a Danish empire. 
Under William I part of a Norman empire. Not till the fourteenth century 
did England become a national kingdom (Chaucer's influence on English). Not 
till the fifteenth century did she abandon continental ambitions. Medieval 
trading organisations in Englend. Then sketch the principal stages of con- 
solidation into United Kingdom. Plantations in Ireland and Wales, a violent 
form of colonisation, never successful, leaving traces of bitterness for many 
years. Union with Scotland, a free partnership by bargain and compromise, 
slower (not complete till 1707), but successful. Point the moral. 


The second half is geographical; it includes the mandated t« -ritories 

and Egypt, “still under British influence.” It ends with the question, 

“* How far the Empire is or can be self-supporting.” 
* * * 


* * * 


The programme is, moreover, proposed for children of thirteen and 
fourteen as well as for boys and girls of sixteen and seventeen; for 
teachers in elementary as well as in secondary schools. The feeling 
of some of these, who had not hitherto studied or taught the history 
of the Empire, is described by one of our correspondents, a member of 
the Council of the Association : 


The chief evil is, perhaps, the shortness of the time. . . . My growing impres- 
sion of the weekly Bulletins is that the mass of historical material, poured out 
week by week, is both confusing and disconcerting for those teachers who have 
not done much reading. The task of selection from such a welter is too difficult : 


+ One of these relates to lectures on the Exhibition which ‘ will serve to 
supplement the efforts of the Government’s Education Sub-Committee, which 
is now issuing weekly bulletins of Empire study designed to prepare the way 
for a series of organised visits of school-children to Wembley.” ‘The Board of 
Education circular 1327 (19 March) states that it will recognise “ any reasonable 
expenditure incurred by Local Education Authorities’ upon the fares of pupils 
visiting the Exhibition. 
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they simply do not know where to begin. I have heard of one who has given 
up the task in despair, and, because she has been told she must take the work, 
is just writing the notes on the black-board for the children to copy ! 


* * * * * * 


We are not surprised to learn that the first edition (100,000 copies) 
of the Bulletin is exhausted, and it is being reprinted; for it is 
eeageee’ | a valuable publication, very useful to teachers both of 
history and of geography. Many of the articles in it are by well- 
known historians, writing on subjects of which they have an intimate 
knowledge. One may surmise, however, that few of them have 
read the circular, and none have had time to consider the whole 
scheme in which they play their parts. It was launched at a time 
when the public mind was concentrated on the political situation, and 
parliamentary control of the departments was in abeyance. The 
enthusiasts behind the officials had a free hand; and they rushed the 
Board of Education, the local authorities, the schools, even the 
universities, with startling success. Finding that “ uncertainty as 
to the examination prospects ” was the chief obstacle to the adoption 
of their programme in secondary schools, they induced examining 
bodies to adapt their regulations to suit it. Cambridge has 
promised special papers on the history of the Empire in the School 
Certificate and Junior Local examinations, Oxford in the Junior; the 
Matriculation Board of the northern Universities and Birmingham 
will set, for schools desiring them, papers on the programme itself 
(asking, perhaps, how the conflict between Henry VIII and Wolsey 
helped to prevent the realisation of the idea of a united Christendom). 
Bristol is setting special questions in its first School Certificate 
examination; and London has just announced that there will be such 
questions in the Junior School examinations in 1924 and 1925, and 
in all the Matriculation examinations in 1925. 

* * * * * - 

A reaction is inevitable; one can’‘only hope that when it comes 
it will not be against that teaching of the history of the Empire which 
leading members of the Association have long urged, on historical 
grounds. The very first number of this Journal (April 1916) contained 
an article upon it by Sir Charles Lucas; in this last (p. 34) there is 
a woldoneted complaint that it is neglected in the Board’s own 
Report, published less than a year before circular 1320. But no one 
would seriously think to remedy that neglect by a sudden interruption 
of all historical studies for twenty-four weeks’ “intensive study ”’ of 
world-history and geography regarded from the standpoint of the 
Empire : the objects of the scheme must be ethical, political, economic 
—anything but historical. Behind the scholastic difficulties caused by 
the circular and the historical eccentricities of the programme lurks an 
evil far greater: the Board of Education has at last been induced to 
use its power to make the teaching of history serve irrelevant purposes. 
The arguments for such action have long Son urged upon it by the 
less wise supporters of various causes, e.g. of the League of Nations; 
they are being urged by some on behalf of the Labour Movement. 
Public interest in the advent of that party to power being at least as 

revalent as interest in the Exhibition, its advocates can now borrow 
rom circular 1320 a further argument, and plead the psychological 
advantages of a topical subject. It is hard to see how, in future, the 
Board can withstand any such claim: unless it withdraws that 
circular and thus regains the position it has abandoned. 















CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CINEMATOGRAPH IN THE CLASS-ROOM 


Mapam,—Mr. Hankin’s scenario for a film “dealing with the 
Industrial Revolution ’—or, rather, with the woollen manufacture in 
England, which is a different thing—is a valiant effort, a worthy 
“ first sacrifice on the altar of criticism.’’ It would be easy to attack 
it on many grounds. Why, for instance, select a large clothier to 
represent the West Riding in 1700—a time when the bulk of the work 
was probably done by small men who carried their single piece weekly 
to the local market? + And how would this big clothier manage to 
get the produce of all his weavers on the backs of two pack-horses ? 
And how does Mr. Hankin know the wool-distributor indulged in 
“ civil farewells ”’ ? 

But such criticisms may seem trivial, and with the exception of 
that referring to the type of clothier chosen they probably are. Admit- 
ting, as we shall all do, that historical verisimilitude is necessary, I 
believe it would be possible to get a film which was substantially 
accurate for the manufacture of woollens. We now have a large 
body of literature, and there are pictures, handlooms, wool-combs, 
etc. in existence, to say nothing of the surviving instances of hand 
production on the outback fringes of Europe. With this material 
available, and with the assistance of those historical and technological 
experts who have worked on the past of the industry, the data for a 
film on the woollen industry could be prepared. It might not be 
sufficiently accurate at some points to satisfy a resurrected clothier of 
Anne’s reign, but to the modern schoolboy it would not be a serious 
sin if the shape or size of the baskets, packages, spade, or beans men- 
tioned by Mr. Hankin was incorrect. To “ get the hang” of the 
story would be almost enough, and if the film helped the schoolboy 
to visualise with some measure of truthfulness the life of the period 
I should feel that history had become a more living thing to him. 

But in economic and social history, where dramatic episodes and 
personalities are rare, what do we want to teach? There are four 
aspects to be dealt with: (a) the organisation, (b) the technology, 
(c) the nature of the actual life and work, and (d) the ideas. How 
the people were related to each other, how they used their hands and 
implements, how they lived, and what they thought. The last aspect 
could not be put into a picture; for it we must rely on extracts from 
contemporary sources. The organisation of an industry is often so 
diverse that a picture of one type creates a false impression of 
uniformity; the relations between different persons are not easily 
expressed except by the liberal use of “ titles,” and even then much 
is left out. For instance, Mr. Hankin’s attempt to put organisation 
into a scenario has big gaps, such as the assessment of wages, the 
position and training of the apprentice, and the character of the cloth 
market. For an understanding of organisation a very long and 
elaborate film, freely sprinkled with titles, would be needed, or an 


1 See my Yorkshire Woollen Industries (Oxford Historical and Literary 
Studies, 1920), pp. 290-6. 
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inadequate picture would have to be prefaced by lessons on the subject, 
and such lessons Mr. Hankin seems to eschew. 

To present the actual conditions of life—how people dressed, what 
their food and furniture looked like, how they spent their leisure, 
whether they smiled or frowned at their work, etc.—would be difficult, 
if imagination is to be chained down to facts; and no film could 

rtray the foul fumes which rose from the comber’s stove or the 
forrible odour which hung round the wool at certain stages. The 
technology might, however, be well represented. The modern mill 
could be shown at length with plenty of “ close ups,’”’ while the methods 
of weaving and spinning in 1700 could be filmed accurately. But, 
having seen scores of industrial films, I confess that pictures of moving 
machinery really tell you little except that the machines are moving. 
Get a guide to take you round the engine-room of a liner, the treatment 
plant at Broken Hill, or a Yorkshire textile factory. Let him shout 
explanations in your ear, and then at the end, how much do you 
understand of what you have seen? A film, running on relentlessly 
and switching from scene to scene, is even less satisfactory than your 
eyes and ears were in the factory. You emerge with a general confused 
feeling that it is all wonderful and incomprehensible. 

I say nothing of the cost of Mr. Hankin’s scene settings. There 
are eight of them in the first part of the scenario, and three of them 
are large, elaborate and costly. Two of the three are used for only 
short periods. How such films would be financed I do not know, but 
I doubt if any private firm would produce films lacking “a strong 
heart appeal.’’ So I conclude by suggesting that, since cost and the 
difficulty of getting sufficiently accurate representations make the 
preparation of historical films unlikely and dangerous—except perhaps 
where the story has been well explored, as in the case of the woollen 
industry—we should confine our efforts at present to getting : (a) films 
on the present position and character of industries (the second part of 
Mr. Hankin’s sketch is probably “ practical politics”); (5) films 
showing survivals of earlier industrial conditions, such as could be 
found in the hand industries of North-west Scotland, etc.; (c) lantern 
slides of old hand-looms, wool-combs, spinning-wheels, weavers’ 
cottages and windows, clothiers’ houses, woodcuts and any other 
illustrations which might throw light on the subject-matter of lessons. 
The preparation of a large collection of slides of this kind would be 
easy, and not very costly, if the co-operation of economic historians 
generally was enlisted in drawing up a list of available pictures. 

HERBERT HEATON. 


We have received another letter on this aspect of the subject from 
Mr. E. R. Adair, who points out that while the commission system 
depicted in the scenario was not typical of Yorkshire, where the 
domestic system prevailed, it was typical in the south-west. He 
refers to Dr. Heaton’s book and to the contemporary description in 
Defoe’s Tour through Great Britain (in Works (1840), iii, 117, et seq.), 
and concludes :— 


This difference of organisation is one of the most vital distinctions between 
the two great centres of the cloth-making industry in England. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that when so experienced a teacher as Mr. Hankin is 
liable to go astray on a matter of such importance, one must hesitate very much 
indeed before one can believe that the cinema film, necessitating, as it does, so 
infinite a knowledge of the details of every-day life, will ever be anything more 
than a pleasant interlude in the serious teaching of history. 
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THE CINEMATOGRAPH IN THE CLASS-ROOM (continued) 


Mapam,—Mr. Hankin’s specimen scenario (what a pity he could 
not find an English name for it!) is well adapted to show both the 
possible usefulness and the inevitable limitations of the moving picture 
as an instrument of education. Part I would no doubt go well. It 
gives pictures of human occupations, and this the films can do: 
they can show children how spinners and weavers used to work, 
or how Australian sheepfarmers, Canadian lumberers, and Indian 
peasants work now. Part II might be less successful because it is 
much more difficult to follow moving machinery than to follow the 
actions of human beings. But it is when we reach the interview 
between the manager and the Trade Union Secretary that the machine 
really breaks down, because what we have to learn here is what is in 
the minds of the two interlocutors, and the cinematograph cannot 
tell us that. 

Here then we come up against the limitations of the film. It can 
show action, but it cannot show mind. We might learn much from it 
about the history of industry, something about the history of war, and of 
manners and customs; but about religious and political history it can 
teach us next to nothing, because such history is the history essentially 
of movements in the human mind, the history of ideas, sentiments, 
and convictions, and these no pictures can reveal. And here lies the 
very real danger that we shall imagine that we are teaching children 
something about an event or a movement when we are really teaching 
them merely about the outside look of some actor or scene: something 
about Magna Carta, for instance, when we show them John sealing it; 
something about the struggle of the seventeenth century when we 
show them Charles setting up his standard or Cromwell turning out 
the Long Parliament; or something about the British Constitution 
when we show them a Prime Minister leaving Buckingham Palace 
after an interview with the King. 

It may, however, be urged that the cinematograph could show 
children scenes which would help them to understand the waves of 
feeling which have swept over communities, or parts of communities— 
waves of righteous indignation, for instance, against great wrongs. 
Would not a film of a slave auction at New Orleans, for example, 
explain better than whole pages of print the just wrath of the Aboli- 
tionists? This we may admit, though we might question the desir- 
ability of showing such pictures to children; but even so we soon 
reach the limitations of the machine. It might explain the hatred of 
slavery which was so widespread in the Northern States, but what 
light could it throw on that devotion to the Union which finally united 
the North and saved America, or that strong sense of independence 
and State right which animated the South ? 

It may also be urged that it is false to say that the cinematograph 
cannot display people’s feelings. Surely there might be effective films 
of Henry VIII in his wrath, or a Parisian mob howling for blood ? 
No doubt, but the machine could not explain why the monarch was 
angry or why the mob was howling. On such points it could add 
nothing to what the teacher or the book had already told the children, 
and all they would get from the film would be some knowledge of 
what angry kings and raging mobs look like—not a particularly 
valuable kind of knowledge. 
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The mention of slave marts and howling mobs suggests another 
serious danger in the use of the cinematograph, namely, that it might 
encourage teachers to give excessive prominence to the sensational, 
the dramatic, and picturesque: elements which must always fill a 
rather large space in history as given to children. It may be said that 
pictures excite interest in minds which neither print nor speech 
succeeds in penetrating. ‘True, but interest in what? The cinemato- 
graph gives us no help in the great problems of what sort of history 
children can be taught and how far boys and girls under fourteen can 
be taught anything which adults would recognise as history. Merely 
to arouse interest by showing pictures is not to teach. Mr. Hankin, in 
his last sentence, suggests that the films he has outlined ought to 
“ stimulate the intelligent child to search for the causes of so drastic 
a change and to study the processes by which it came about.”’ Surely 
this is asking too much. Children are not inquisitive about causes 
and origins; the effort to understand what is in front of them is quite 
sufficient for their mental energies. The sense of evolution and 
development in social phenomena comes late to the individual as it 
came late to the race. 

G. F. Baie. 


P.S.—Since the above letter was written, I have read this in one 
of the Reports of the Examiners for L.C.C. Scholarships :—‘* Very 
few candidates gave the essentials of Magna Carta as a document, 
most contented themselves with describing the scene.” Exactly, and 
that kind of historical learning would receive a great stimulus from 
the use of the cinematograph. 

Steeple, Kingsway, 

Gerrards Cross. 


ANCIENT BRIDGES 


Mapam,—My committee would ask your help in its effort to 
obtain information about fine old bridges, particularly about those 
which are said to be under consideration of widening or renewal. 

My committee wishes to get information about their serviceableness 
as regards traffic as well as about their archzological and historic 
interest. It is its object to attempt to persuade the authorities 
concerned to spare ancient bridges wherever at all possible without 
alteration. Sometimes this can be done by building a new bridge to 
serve wheeled vehicles at a little distance from the old, and sometimes 
otherwise. For this purpose the Society should be furnished with 
photographs and a description of the bridge and its approaches, 
particular notice being taken of any facts that render its use liable to 
accidents. 

A. R. Powys, 
Secretary, the Society for Protection of Ancient Buildings. 


20, Buckingham Street, W.C. 2. 
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HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


XXIX.—CATHERINE DE MEDICI AND THE FRENCH WARS oF 
RELIGION ! 


Serious students of French history and of European history in 
the sixteenth century are probably in no great need of a “ revision ” 
on Catherine de Medici and the civil-religious wars that cover the 
period when she may be said to have reigned through her sons. It is 
striking and it is reassuring to note how closely in agreement recent 
works are in their judgment of the Queen’s character and policy. 
Professor Mariéjol has given us a fine study of the period, first in 
Lavisse’s co-operative history and then in a life of Catherine herself.* 
M. Romier has devoted several volumes to the reign of Henry II and 
the early years of the succeeding period, in which, discarding the 
Memoirs and contemporary “ histories ” of the period (such as Davila, 
Daubigné and de Thou), he has gone almost exclusively to contem- 
porary and usually to unpublished documents.? Still more recently 
Dr. Van Dyke (of Princeton University; and head of the American 
Universities Bureau at Paris) has published two fine volumes on the 
Queen’s life, the result of years of work and research, for which he has 
left hardly any source unexplored. These three differ in their point 
of view: their judgments on certain incidents in Catherine’s career 
are not in agreement; but they are in agreement in this—that 
Catherine the ogre, Catherine the poisoner, the Catherine who, acting 
in secret alliance with Rome and Spain, baited the hook with her own 
daughter and so drew the Huguenots into the Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew, this Catherine of tradition and romance is not so much 
as mentioned in their pages. 

It would be interesting to trace the growth of the Catherine legend. 
There is just a suggestion of it in Davila, a little more in Brantome. 
Protestantism naturally could find no crime too monstrous for belief 
when attributed to the woman whom they (quite rightly, as the 
evidence shows) believed to be the chief author of the Bartholomew’s 
Day Massacre.* But the finest flowers of the legend spring straight 
from the imagination of Dumas. From that inexhaustible source, 
with scanty hints from the authorities (her devotion to astrology is 
well attested), comes the picture of the woman who devised evil 
apparently for the sake of evil, who murdered pages with her own 
hand, and whose subtle poisons made it dangerous at her Court to 
kiss a glove or turn over the pages of a book. I do not myself rate 
La Reine Margot high as a historical novel. I do not think any of 
Dumas’ romances have real value as pictures of the past. His books 
belong to a different world from those of Scott; but like Scott’s they 
have displaced the teaching of history for great numbers of people. 
sine Part of an address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Association, Jan. 

2 Catherine de Médicis, 1519-1589: Paris, 1920. 

® Romier, Lucien, La Carriére d’un Favori ; Jacques d’Albon de Saint-André, 
maréchal de France, 1512-1562: Paris, 1909; Lettres et Chevauchées du Bureau 
des Finances de Caen Sous Henry IV, avec introd. et notes: Soc. de l’Histoire 
de Normandie, 1910; Les Origines politiques des guerres de religion: Paris, 
1913-14; Le Royaume de Catherine de Médicis, La France a la veille des guerres 
de religion: Paris, 1922; La Conjuration d’Amboise, L’aurore sanglante de la 
liberté de conscience, Le régne et la mort de Francois Il: Paris, 1923. 

* Catherine de Medicis. London, 1923, 

® See especially “ Discours merveilleux de la vie, actions, et deportemens de la 
reyne Catherine de Medicis,” in Archives Curieuses de I’ histoire de France, vol. ix. 
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Even the official guide who conducts visitors over the Chateau of 
Chenonceaux shows the closed shelves in her noble and beautiful 
library where she kept her poisons. 

What manner of woman was Catherine? She was a foreigner, 
and an Italian married for her money and for diplomatic considerations 
to the King of France. A foreigner; an Italian; a banker’s daughter. 
She never quite got over the stigma that seemed to the French Court 
in the sixteenth century to attach to these ideas. (She was utterly 
unlike Marie Antoinette; but the unpopularity of “the Italian ” 
recalls the violent prejudice felt in the revolutionary period for 
“)Autrichienne.”) She had a large family and she was a devoted 
mother. When the splinter of a lance, in the tournament that was 
held to celebrate the Peace of Cateau Cambrésis, made her a widow 
all her children were young and only one of them was married. Matri- 
monial projects play as much part in the policy of France during this 
period as they do in the life of her contemporary “ Sister of England.” 

It is important to note the influence of her foreign origin and of 
her maternal affections; but they do not give the real clue to her 
reign. The best clue—so all the writers whom I have mentioned 
agree—is given us by her love of power, her ambition and her deter- 
mination to maintain the authority of the Crown and the unity of the 
kingdom. There was something of egotism in this, as there is in all 
but the very highest statesmanship. But it is important to notice 
that most judges are agreed that her objects, and the means which 
she as a rule chose to gain her objects, were right, in the interests of 
France. The dangers were very great. The youth of King Francis II, 
and of King Charles IX who so soon succeeded him, offered a great 
opportunity to the disruptive and unpatriotic forces that were fer- 
menting in France. Protestantism had entered France in its Calvinistic 
form. It had been at first secret, then private, then public, then, 
under the protection and patronage of certain nobles, almost aggressive 
in its temper. There was the danger of the situation. The nobles 
under the cover of religion (to which some were seriously and others 
very lightly attached) pursued again the separatist aims, which had 
been defeated by the monarchy when they were merely political and 
feudal. I do not mean to imply that Protestantism in France was a 
sham and merely the cover for the ambitions of the nobles. On the 
contrary, I should always desire to protest against such a view. The 
driving force of the Huguenot movement was the passionate belief 
which was everywhere inspired in those who accepted Calvinism. But 
it had entered into an easily understood but dangerous alliance with 
the nobles, and it was this fact which coloured all the policy of the 
French Crown towards it. 

_ What policy did the Crown adopt while Catherine was the chief 
influence upon it? She could not crush the nobles; at any rate after 
the conspiracy of Amboise she did not seriously attempt it. She 
tried to keep the three great factions of the aristocracy—those attached 
to the houses of Guise, of Bourbon, and of Montmorency respectively— 
in a state of uneasy equilibrium, so that the Crown might remain the 
deciding factor. She listened to the wishes of her people, and the 
States General met more frequently and put forward its demands 
more boldly than it had ever done except during the disastrous period 
of the Hundred Years’ War. Above all she tried to remove religious 
conflicts, and the political and military conflicts which they caused or 
excused, by repeated acts of religious toleration. 

E2 
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The history of religious toleration in the sixteenth century is an 
interesting one. The difficulties in the way of any measure that 
should really establish a large measure of religious liberty were very 
great and perhaps insuperable. Vast financial interests were involved 
in the struggle : the victory of heresy on any considerable scale would 
inevitably lead to an attack on all forms of ecclesiastical property. 
Then too there was the deeply rooted idea that the unity of the State 
could not exist unless it were reflected in and supported by religious 
and ecclesiastical unity. Above all, there was the prevalent belief that 
from the standpoint of morals and religion it was wrong to tolerate 
heresy. With the ideas of the sixteenth century, when passionate 
affirmation was met by passionate affirmation, it was extremely 
difficult if not impossible to make out any case for religious toleration. 
Men desired to repress religious variation in proportion to the enthu- 
siasm with which they held their own views. Rabelais might dream 
of a state of society in which “‘ Do what you will” would be the rule 
of conduct: Montaigne might meet all dogmatisms with his ironic 
smile and his disbelief in the possibility of reaching truth. But the 
main currents of the century flowed with overwhelming force in the 
other direction. A most interesting document, as indicating the 
character of average enlightened opinion, is Etienne de la Boétie’s 
Mémoire touchant Védit de Janvier 1562,1 in which this intimate friend 
of Montaigne asserts that the tolerance of heresy is morally wrong 
and politically impossible, and that the way out of the impasse in 
France was to loosen the formularies of the Church, and allow more 
breadth in its doctrine and a little harmless variation in its ritual; 
but to enforce conformity to the Church thus enlarged by all the 
power of the State. Queen Elizabeth’s policy would have been pretty 
near to his requirements. 

Catherine de Medici then recommended religious toleration to an 
age that detested it. The century has no such constant (though far from 
consistent) champion of the theory that two religious confessions can 
live side by side in one State. M. Romier has shown that this policy is 
hers rather than that of her Chancellor, L’H6épital. She was ready, so 
long as she had any influence on public affairs, to settle any civil war, 
actual or prospective, by giving the Protestants large immunities and 
privileges and by making it possible for them to go fearlessly under 
the protection of the law to their own places of worship. There was 
no other country in Europe where this was possible. Think of the 
position of the Roman Catholics and the Protestant nonconformists in 
England. Think of the religious uniformity within each State which 
was established in Germany by the Peace of Augsburg. Think of 
the failure of William the Silent to induce the Netherlanders to accord 
a minimum of security to religious dissidents. Think of Spain, and 
Italy, and Austria, Of all the Edicts of Toleration that France saw, 
that of 1576 is the most remarkable. It breathes a finer spirit and 
proceeds by wiser methods than Henry of Navarre in the Edict of 
Nantes. For it makes religious liberty the acknowledged basis of the 
life of France and only admits occasional exceptions, while the Edict 
of Nantes seems to grudge the large concessions it makes to the 
Huguenots and to think of them as regrettable, and, in spite of the 
“ perpetual” character of the Edict, to suggest that they may be 
temporary. And who are the authors of this splendid Edict? Before 


* Republished (1922) in the Collection des chefs-d’ceuvre méconnus (Editions 
Seen 
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all others Catherine de Medici herself and her son Henry IlI—of all 
her children the most despised and probably the most despicable. 
(It would be worth while to reconsider the life and career of this queer 
creature, and probably with this object it would be well for the his- 
torian to make an alliance with a specialist in mental disease.) 

It used to be maintained that all these religious peaces and all 
these Edicts of Toleration were mere baits or traps. But certainl 
Rome did not think so. The Catholic League did not think so. It 
must be remembered that the Edict of Nantes when it came followed 
the line of the previous Edicts very closely. The historians whose 
names I have mentioned at the beginning of this article are in no 
doubt as to the general bona fides of the Queen. It is a matter to my 
mind of much significance that the Edict of 1576 came from the State, 
not from the Church; from the Crown, not from the people; from 
those who are concerned with the practical business of government, 
not from theorists; and, finally, from weak rulers in face of great 
danger. These considerations help us to understand the road by which 
the inestimable boon of religious equality gradually made its way into 
the world. 

Catherine de Medici failed entirely to achieve her object. The 
country was tossed from civil war to civil war. The distress of the 
country reminds French historians of the worst sufferings of the 
Hundred Years’ War. First the Huguenots under the house of 
Bourbon and then the Catholic League under the house of Guise 
organised themselves as independent powers. The feudal separation 
of the Middle Ages was declared by some theorists to be the proper 
organisation for France; and it was the conscious aim toward which 
many nobles strove. The Governors of the Provinces were in practice 
nearly permanent, and when Henry of Navarre became King, the 
proposal was made to him that their permanence should be recognised. 
Complete failure then fell upon all Catherine’s plans for a France held 
in firm union by a strong monarchy on a basis of religious liberty. 
She was not altogether responsible for the failure. The nobles were 
for the most part singularly devoid of patriotic feeling. The Court 
was vicious, criminal and corrupt to an extent not often exampled in 
history. France would need all the lessons of the civil wars—the 
misery and the weakness they produced and the sacrifice of the country 
to the foreigner—before it could be brought to acquiesce in the Edict 
of Nantes. Henry IV, victorious, national and popular, had the 
greatest difficulty in inducing the French to accept it. There was 
little chance that they would accept it from Catherine, a foreigner, 
ill-served and hardly able to beat down the risings against her. 

But Catherine’s own character counts for something also in her 
failure. She has been misrepresented by controversy and by romance ; 
but it is quite impossible to represent her as a good woman or a great 
ruler. “She had all the virtues of the intellect and all the vices of 
the heart,” says Henri Martin. I am not inclined to agree with 
either clause of the judgment, and the combination of the two makes 
an impossible monster. She had by no means all the vices of the 
heart, for all her intimates represent her as by nature kindly. She 
agen through a long life in a particularly scandal-loving court and 
er moral reputation (in the narrower sense) is as clear from any 
serious charge as that of her ‘‘ Sister of England.’’ Nor can I agree 
that she had all the high qualities of the intellect. She does not, for 
instance, seem to have seen the need of adopting one policy and 
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sticking to it: she did not recognise how her reputation was ruined 
with all parties by her frequent changes. Machiavelli, whose writings 
certainly influenced her, though it is difficult to prove that she had 
read them, says that a prince must know how to change his mind 
when circumstances change. She had learnt that lesson if it were not 
an inborn part of her character. She was without prejudices in 
favour of cruelty or of humanity: in favour of virtue or of vice. 
Her friendliness to Coligny in the early days was quite genuine, though 
she murdered him without scruple and probably without regret. A 
shallow, timid, selfish but singularly clear-sighted woman, that is how 
I think of her, though her range of vision was not wide or penetrating. 
We may reject many charges against her. We may in closing recall 
in her favour what Mr. Fisher said in this year’s Annual Address to 
the Association—that the task of statesmanship is very difficult, both 
intellectually and morally, far more difficult than is usually thought. 
But, all allowances made, the fact remains that on Saint Bartholomew’s 
Day 1572 she unchained massacre in France, and that her chief motives 
were fear and ambition. There is no place for such a woman among 
the great rulers of the world; but she may claim a place, much higher 
than is usually given her, in the history of religious liberty. 


A. J. GRANT. 


REVIEWS. 


Egypt and the Old Testament. By T. Eric Peet. 1922. 236 pp. 
Liverpool University Press. 5s. 


Tats book is an example of the unhistorical methods of the purely 
literary school of Biblical criticism. Historical study does not only 
depend on documents, but on the whole body of facts; and usually 
the material facts are less pliable to methods of pleading than are the 
verbal statements. Professor Peet has been seduced into the critical 
wanderings in the wilderness of negation in which so many debaters 
have lost their lives. If it is possible to raise a fruitless doubt he 
feels it needful to do so; five pages are spent over the possibility of 
Solomon having married a daughter of Shishak, winding up that “ It 
is thus within the bounds of possibility,’ although the obvious prob- 
ability is that the queen was a daughter of the previous king, 
Pasebkhanu, who reigned thirty-five years. The personal tale of 
Jeremiah’s flight to Tahpanhes is surely pitiable enough to be true to 
the facts; yet we are told that “‘ Jeremiah’s ‘ House of Pharaoh’ [is] 
an expression which the prophet may quite well have used figuratively, 
and which need not for a moment presuppose the real existence of a 
palace-fort,’’—although the fort is there, with large annexes, which had 
fine stone doorways, and stone cornices, brought many days’ journey 
from the nearest quarry. No common fort would be thus decorated. 

There are also positive mis-statements: as that ‘the Biblical 
narrative states that Pharaoh and all his chariots were overwhelmed 
in the Red Sea”’; there is no statement that Pharaoh was drowned. 
Again, we are told that the use of chopped straw, to aid brick-making 
by coating the mud, “is not supported by modern or, as far as we 
know, by ancient usage.” A little more acquaintance with Egypt 
would have shown the author that this is a frequent custom. The 
Khabiru are accepted as likely to be Hebrews; yet the Khabiru or 
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“ auxiliaries ” 
Abram. 

The questions of the position of places named at the Exodus are 
dealt with solely from the literary side, but the physical facts refute 
these conclusions. It is agreed that Pithom (city of Tum), = Hero- 
opolis, was in the Wady Tumildt, and that it was a Roman station. 
Now the only Roman station in that valley is at Tell el Maskhuta, 
where the name of Erecastra was twice found, and Tum was wor- 
shipped. The proposal that the Roman station was at Tell Retabeh 
is absurd; not a brick or a potsherd of that period is found there, yet 
that identification is upheld. 

At Retabeh is a great stele of Rameses, describing him as “ building 
in cities upon which his name is’’; yet Professor Peet states “ there 
is not a particle of evidence ’’ for Retabeh being called Raamses, and 
that there was ‘“‘ probably no city called after Rameses in this district.”’ 
Is the contrariness in the ancient sculptor’s reference, or in the modern 
denier? It is stated that by Judith i. 9, Goshen is shown to have 
been near Zoan, and not at the Wady Tumilat; yet that verse proves 
no such position, but agrees well with what has been hitherto accepted. 

The route of the Exodus is chosen where it would be impossible to 
march any large company seven days eastward in the desert without 
water; while the route down to Sinai agrees exactly with the descrip- 
tion, and is quite feasible. The account of going to Kadesh—only 
found in Numbers—falls into place after the Exodus journey down to 
Paran-Firan; this line is thus historically possible throughout, and 
there is no discrepancy in the documents. 

A broader view of the whole dating of documents should be taken, 
in place of trusting to uncertain inferences from isolated points. We 
are told (p. 32) that there was no written historic material earlier 
than the ninth century B.c. Now it is agreed that the first part of 
Isaiah is substantially of the eighth century. How about the contrast 
of style of Isaiah, in some of which one can almost feel the Maccabean 
tone, compared with the blunt decisiveness of the books of Samuel ? 
Then compare these with the artless recital of facts in Exodus; and 
that, again, is quite different from the beautiful poetic narratives of 
Genesis. Yet we are assured that these styles, reflecting quite different 
states of society and circumstances, were all written within one 
century. There is as much difference as that between the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, or Beowulf, compared with Kingsley or Carlyle. 

FLINDERS PETRIE. 


were a bodyguard of Naram-sin many centuries before 


Population et capital dans le monde méditerranéen antique. By EvatNE 
Cavaienac. 1923. viii + 162 pp. Strasbourg: Librairie Istra 
(Milford). 3s. 6d. 

Greek Economics. By M. L. W. Latstner. (Library of Greek Thought, 
ed. E. Barker.) 1923. xlii + 204 pp. Dent. 5s. 


France has done much for the modern study of Greek economic 
questions, and Professor Cavaignac’s book is a worthy representative 
of the school. It is primarily an attempt to ascertain the capital 
and revenue values of various states of antiquity; this entails also 
considering cultivable area, harvest, and population. The connecting 
thread is a common basis of taxation. The author begins (cc. I-IV.) 
with Darius’ tribute from Egypt, Syria, Babylonia, and Asia Minor, 
the taxation basis being worked out as follows : Darius’ officials took the 
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cultivable surface of a province, estimated its harvest as though all 
corn-land, doubled this (biennial rotation of crops is assumed through. 
out), and took one-tenth of the gross amount, which was valued at 
the local, not at a fixed, corn-price. As wheat in Egypt was only 
3 obols the medimnos (calculated as half a hectolitre), Egypt got off 
lightly ; so did Ionia, because other cultures, such as vineyards, were 
only taxed as though corn; but Babylonia, with only three-quarters 
of Egypt’s harvest, had to. pay 1200 talents against 700, because in 
Babylonia wheat was dearer. He then turns to Greece (cc. V.—VII.), 
using the same basis of taxation; for Aristides followed in principle 
the Persian arrangement. Some of the figures certainly agree very 
well; and he can here argue backwards and use the Athenian tribute- 
list (a good table is given) to deduce the cultivable area of the tributary 
cities. He makes the total capital value of the Athenian empire at 
least 100,000 talents, perhaps rising to 150,000; of Athens herself, 
prior to the Peloponnesian war, 15,000-20,000 talents; and of con- 
tinental Greece not over 100,000. On this showing, Athens’ empire 
about equals, while continental Greece hardly equals, Darius’ Lydian 
satrapy alone. Now the lower the price of corn locally, the smaller 
the (estimated) tribute and the smaller the capital value of the country 
based primarily on that tribute; but as corn rises in price, so does 
the backward country’s value. Chapters VIII.-X., Sicily and Rome, 
show prices in outlying countries gradually rising to the Greek level. 
Sicily and Magna Grecia reach that level by the third century; Rome 
during the Hannibalian war; Asia Minor in the second century; 
Syria (this is startling) not till the first. (This rise in Asiatic values 
will, however, explain the wealth which Republican Rome drew from 
Asia.) The development of Rome is traced at length, with special 
regard to the qualification for the classes at different epochs; the 
total capital value increases from 10,000 talents c. 330 B.c. to possibly 
300,000 talents a century later. Chapter XI., on Seleucid finances, 
traces the growth of value in certain provinces, and makes the Seleucid 
revenue, at its greatest, some 10,000 talents, as compared with (c. 
219) 6000 for Carthage and perhaps (he suggests his basis may not 
strictly apply) 3000 for Rome. The Ptolemies are omitted, because, 
like Dionysius (whose methods are explained), they raised a revenue 
out of all proportion to what the traditional basis would have given. 
Chapter XII. deals with two important inscriptions; and XIII., based 
primarily on an excellent comparison of the Bellovaci with (unpublished) 
statistics of the rural cantons of the department of the Oise, makes the 
population of Czsar’s Gaul nine to ten millions. 

Criticism of a book like this, full of figures, is valueless unless it 
can go into minute detail; for that the figures necessarily contain 
much merely estimated or generalised is admitted. One remark, 
however, may be made. Our knowledge of corn-prices, anyhow for 
Greece, is inadequate; but we do know that in a city the price of 
wheat might vary 100 per cent. between two months of the same 
year, so the margin of error in single allusions is great; and corn- 
prices are of the essence of the book. But whether the results stand 
or are modified by advancing knowledge, the book is interesting and 
stimulating, a very important contribution to a difficult subject. 

Mr. Laistner’s book, though called Greek Economics, consists of 
translations of extracts which exhibit certain Athenian social-economic 
ideas prior to 323. ‘The extracts are two fragments of Solon; Lysias’ 
Against the Corndealers ; Xenophon’s Ways and Means and part of 
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his Economicus ; the Eryxias; part of Ecclesiazuse ; and parts of 
Plato’s Republic and Laws and of Aristotle’s Politics and Ethics ; the 
whole prefaced by a sketch of Athenian economic history. It is com- 
petently done, and should be useful to teachers. But the general 
reader, for whom the series is also meant, will, if interested in economics, 
probably feel a sense of unreality; for the idealist philosophers, who 
oceupy three-quarters of the book, with their ethical interests, hardly 
illustrate the real actions and problems of the democracies in the 
economic field. The fault, of course, lies, not with the author, who is 
tied to thought, but with Athens for not providing sufficient written 
material for a treatise on political economy. W. W. Tarn. 


The Times of Saint Dunstan. By J. Armrtace Rosryson. (The 
Ford Lectures, 1922.) 1923. 188pp. Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 


Tue Dean of Wells, it is said, makes no claim to be a historian, 
and we need not debate the question whether a scholar who puts the 
raw material of history into shape for us is or is not a historian. Worth 
is more important than titles, and men like Dr. Armitage Robinson 
have done better service to the study of history than most of our 
narrators. While it is only fair to warn the Dean that, if he writes 
much more in the manner of the latter part of his book, he will find it 
hard to avoid the description, we will consider these Ford Lectures as 
he would wish us to regard them: as a further contribution to the 
critical study of Anglo-Saxon charters and of their historical value. 
The lectures make easier reading than the Somerset Historical Essays, 
but the author’s way, here as there, is to take his reader into his 
workshop, to assume that he will be equally interested in all parts of 
the leisurely argument, and be glad at times “to ramble a little” 
(p. 36). It may be as well, therefore, to set out briefly the main 
results of the discussion. 

Dr. Armitage Robinson approaches the study of Dunstan and of 
the monastic service of the tenth century by way of the personality 
of King Athelstan. The contrast between the greatness of Athelstan 
and the poverty of our information about him is startling, and can 
only be understood after a careful study of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
This the author undertakes. The historical impulse died out at the 
end of Edward’s reign (924) and later historians found a gap. They 
are even uncertain of the date of Athelstan’s succession; and Dr. 
Robinson makes good use of this uncertainty to suggest that the 
king’s control of England was attained gradually during the year 
924-5. This view receives some confirmation from a study of two 
charters relating to a certain Eadric the thegn and his family (p. 45). 
“One charter helps to validate another, and we learn that suspicious- 
looking charters from untrustworthy chartularies are often mangled 
copies of genuine originals, and may yield useful scraps of true history ” 
(p. 50). If we cannot reconstruct the detailed story of Athelstan’s 
reign, we can form some impression of this “ pillar of dignity of the 
Western world ” by tracking out his activities as a donor of beautiful 
manuscripts and an indefatigable collector of relics—this is the theme 
of the third lecture, which shows Dr. Robinson’s critical acumen in 
its happiest expression, ¢. g. in the history of the curious phrase “ per 
triquadrum ” (= the wide world) from Orosius through Aldhelm, and 
in the suggestion that the famous eighth-century manuscript of the 
Gospels (Reg. 1, B vii) was the very book on which Athelstan took 
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the solemn oath of his coronation (pp. 66-7). Athelstan’s was a 
brilliant court, the natural resort of new continental movements, as 
of distinguished refugees ; and Dunstan was no “ freak,’’ but a member 
of a well-knit family of distinguished men, who had come to greatness 
in the West country in the obscure days of the Danish wars. Dr. 
Robinson brings this out admirably; he is not, however, so successful 
in his cursory treatment of early English monasticism. He would 
like to suggest that Dunstan’s monasticism was not primarily a foreign 
importation (p. 96), and he gives good reasons for his belief that we 
may trust more than we are wont to do to the legends of Glastonbury 
as a burial-ground of great Irish and Northumbrian saints (pp. 100 ff.). 
But he does not turn aside, as we should wish, to discuss how far 
Benedictine or any other form of monasticism had ever taken root in 
England. One place after another, Bath, Abingdon, Evesham, West- 
minster, Winchester, Ely, Worcester, Glastonbury itself comes before 
us as the home of derelict monasteries or of small churches served by 
a few clerks (pp. 62, 76, 79, 82, 119, 126, ete.); but the question 
whether these derelict monasteries, which could be bought and sold 
and handed on from father to son, had ever been monasteries at all in 
the usual sense, is not faced. How did Dunstan, if he were not inflamed 
by foreign example, maintain the Benedictine rule in a place which 
had been ruled “ by thanes who were abbots only in name”? ‘‘ Now 
up till then,” wrote Ailfric, speaking of Ethelwold’s reforms, “ there 


were no monks among the English people save only in Glastonbury 
and Abingdon ’’; that is to say, there were no monks except in the 
few reformed places. We generally assume that the old regular life 
had died out, but, except perhaps in Canterbury and a few other 


places, had there been any monasticism other than a form of common 
life lived by canons? What exactly was the ecclesiasticus ordo, whose 
disappearance was lamented by Fulco, Archbishop of Reims, in a well- 
known letter to King Alfred? Did the later distinction between 
regulars and seculars prevail ? } 

The second half of the book is concerned with the new monasticism. 
It is an old story, but Dr. Robinson gives new life to Oswald, Ethelwold 
and their associates. The background is sketched in skilfully from 
Sackur’s work on the Cluniacs; and in earlier essays Dr. Robinson 
has prepared the way for much that he tells us here, especially on the 
far-reaching, yet conservative, temperate work of St. Oswald at 
Worcester. This is the best introduction to Latin literature in England 
in the later tenth century. In those days monasticism was a living 
force, whose capacity for development in various ways was wisely 
recognised by its leaders. Such is the lesson of the story of the 
Concordia Regularis, the theme of the last chapter. 

F. M. PowIcke. 

1 Cf. the tentative remarks of Mr. Hamilton Thompson, in his paper “‘ Notes 
on Colleges of Secular Canons in England,’’ Archeological Journal (1917), xxiv, 
140. There would seem to be no doubt that the Benedictine rule was observed. 
In his life of St. Boniface, Willibald says that it was in force at Nutshalling 
(Nhutescelle) in Hampshire (on this passage see Hauck, Kirchensgeschichte Deutsch- 
lands, 3rd ed., 1904, 1. 451 note). The canons of the Council of Clovesho, 747, and 
more explicitly of the legatine council of 787, draw a distinction between monks 
and clergy, and even canons (Hefde, Hist, des Conciles, tr. Leclercq, iii. part 2, 
pp. 906 ff., 996; Stubbs, Const. Hist., i. 243), On the other hand, it was very 
difficult, especially in an episcopal seat, to retain the monastic character (see 
Stubbs’ introduction to the Hyistolae Cantuarienses, Rolls Ser.), and the canons 


of the English Councils of 747 and 787 were mainly of Continental origin (ef. for 
the Council of 747, Hauck, op, cit. i, 571, note), 
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A History of the Diocese of Exeter. By the Rev. R. J. E. Boaars. 
1922. Exeter: Pollard. 25s. 


Tuis history, written at the request of the present Bishop of 
Exeter, has several useful features. It is a praiseworthy attempt to 
tell the story of an English diocese from existing records, over which 
the writer has spent much labour. There has apparently been no 
necessity for excessive condensation of his material, so that he has 
been able to give some idea of its variety and interest and to present 
his facts in some detail. It has the merit of being a compilation at 
first hand, in that the text of the printed episcopal registers has been 
carefully consulted, and those which remain in manuscript have been 
used to some extent. The author has his own point of view and his 
conclusions are his own; his anxiety to miss nothing in his documents 
is evident; his statistics are remarkably painstaking and accurate. 
He knows the topography of Devon and Cornwall well, and if his 
account of the architecture and furniture of their churches contains 
nothing that is new, it has at any rate the advantage of personal 
experience and observation. As a repertory of facts, arranged in a 
continuous and readable narrative, the book will be of service to 
many who have neither the time nor the opportunity to study original 
sources; and few incumbents and parishioners in both the counties 
concerned will look into it in vain for illustrations of the history of 
their churches and parishes. 

No digest of the contents of documents, however accurate, can be 
of real historical value without a thorough acquaintance with their 
formal characteristics and with the general conditions under which 
they were produced. In this respect Mr. Boggis’ work is somewhat 
wanting. He is naturally impressed, for example, by the large number 
of exchanges of benefices recorded in Brantyngham’s register during 
the last three decades of the fourteenth century, and remarks upon 
the probable advantage to the diocese of the large influx of incumbents 
from other parts of England (p. 261). The phenomenon was by no 
means confined to the diocese of Exeter, but was even more noticeable 
elsewhere; and its features, carefully studied, lead to an opposite 
conclusion. Archbishop Courtenay’s mandate against the brokers 
familiarly known as ‘‘ Choppechurches ” puts the contemporary system 
of exchanges in its true light; while an examination of the careers of 
prominent clerks in public offices reveals the existence of what to-day 
would be called rings of persons who engaged freely in this traffic 
without bringing any personal advantage to the dioceses affected by 
their operations. Similarly, the note on titles given by religious 
houses to ordinands (p. 260) shows a superficial view of a question 
which needs fuller discussion, if it is to be treated satisfactorily. In 
such cases, comparison with similar conditions in other dioceses is a 
necessary preliminary to local treatment. From Grandisson’s register 
alone it might be a reasonable conclusion that the contrast between 
the number of friars appointed as diocesan penitencers in 1330 and in 
1355 was “an indication of their waning popularity and influence ” 
(p. 210). The contrast, however, did not occur everywhere; and, in 
this instance, it was due to the ease with which pretenders to com- 
missions from the bishop imposed upon his subjects. It was naturally 
easier for a roving friar to usurp an office that did not belong to him 
than for a secular rector or vicar who was well known in the district ; 
and, while this reflects no credit upon the friars, it does not indicate 
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that their popularity as confessors was waning, or that the friars 
authorised as penitencers were found unfit. The presumption of the 
mendicant orders in exercising unlicensed ministrations is illustrated 
by the proceedings of Hugh, Archbishop of Damascus, at Dartmouth 
in 1345, which Mr. Boggis duly notices (p. 120). 

The author's acquaintance with the more recent history of the 
diocese is minute, and he enters at considerable length into accounts 
of modern ecclesiastical movements. Here he finds himself at home; 
and it is evident that his success in dealing with earlier periods is 
limited, not only by lack of comparative information, but by the 
habit of considering diocesan affairs too closely from the point of 
view of to-day. The activities of Grandisson and Brantyngham cannot 
be estimated by a mental comparison with those of a nineteenth- 
century bishop: they belong to a different world of ideas, to deal 
properly with which we have to forget modern standards. In one 
respect, however, Mr. Boggis recognises a strong difference between 
the medieval bishop and his successors. He emphasises the claim of 
the bishops of Exeter to be considered as the architects of their 
cathedral church (p. 163). Their benefactions to its building, indeed, 
were magnificent; but of the extent of their influence upon its design 
and plan we are totally ignorant, nor does the valuable series of fabric 
rolls justify any claim of the kind; and, in making it, we do injustice 
to the artists who were employed by the dean and chapter. There is 
much about the building of the church in these pages, and the frequent 
allusions to its later vicissitudes are interesting. For its earlier history, 
however, Archdeacon Freeman’s account of it is followed too implicitly. 
In comparing passages summarised from the registers with the original, 
occasional slips in translation may be noticed, e.g. in the account of 
the visitation of Colebrook church (p. 168). “ Brothers” appears 
more than once where friars are meant. The bibliography is somewhat 
miscellaneous and uncritical, but the index, if not exhaustive, is 
adequate. A. Hamitron THompson. 


Surrey Taxation Returns: Fifteenths and Tenths, Part (A), The 1332 
Assessment. 1922. lii+ 64 pp. Surrey Record Soc., No. XVIII. 


Tis smal] volume is an excellent example of the valuable con- 
tribution which a local Record Society may make to English social 
and administrative history. The mass of documents at the Record 
Office, relating to various forms of taxation, known as the lay 
subsidy rolls, have often been somewhat too venturesomely used as a 
means to estimate wealth and population, or regarded somewhat too 
exclusively as a hunting-ground of the genealogist. No one will deny 
to them these uses, but when treated as links in the great chain of 
English administrative experience and made the occasion for studies of 
medieval methods of assessment and collection even down to details 
of the “ personal allowance ’’ with which we of to-day are painfully 
familiar, they acquire new interest and significance. That is how 
the Exchequer Subsidy File of the 1332 Assessment has been dealt 
with by those responsible for the present number of the series, and 
they deserve our thanks both for getting Professor Willard to write 
for it a documented introduction of considerable interest, and for the 
accuracy of their transcripts. 

Beginning with a brief general sketch of the tax upon personal 
property, Professor Willard divides ite history into three periods: 
from its origin to 1290, the experimental stage, when it was levied 
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uniformly upon the goods of all classes, in order to meet the needs of 
the Crown in the government of the country; from 1290 (the date 
when the Exchequer was placed in full charge of its collection) to 
1332, the stage when the plan of uniform rating gave place to the 
system of double rating; and from 1334 onwards, when, owing to 
charges of corrupt practice brought against the assessors and collectors 
of the 1332 subsidy, the direct assessment of goods was in most cases 
set aside in favour of the method of conference and agreement with 
the localities on the amount each was to pay (cf. the extracts from 
the Patent Roll of 8 Edward III printed in Rot. Parl. ii. 447-8), 
so that from henceforth the districts were rated at the amounts paid 
in that year, the local authorities determining the particular incidence. 
Throughout all three periods, however, was observed the fundamental 
principle that the personal property of every individual was to be 
valued by men of his neighbourhood. Professor Willard is chiefly 
concerned with assessment and collection in the second of these periods. 
He defines what in the eyes of medieval finance constituted taxable 
personal property. In 1290 had been issued a standard list of mov- 
ables exempted from taxation in the rural districts, which forbade the 
assessors to value the riding horses, jewels, clothing, or the vessels of 
gold, silver, and brass, belonging to knights and gentlemen and their 
wives. In the present instance we find the sub-taxers in the country 
districts omitting to value the household goods, implements of hus- 
bandry, and goods in the larder which were not for sale. In the case 
of the towns the 1290 list had exempted from valuation certain articles 
of clothing, the bed, and other goods which would uphold the dignity 
of the burghers, and here too the 1332 assessment seems to have been 
faithful to the spirit of this estate-legislation. What the sub-taxers 
must therefore have regarded as taxable mobilia was live-stock and 
agricultural or garden produce, and in the towns, as the Colchester 
returns of 1295 and 1301 show (Rot. Parl. i. 228-9), plate and articles 
of luxury of various kinds, in addition to produce. 

For the assessment and collection two chief taxers were appointed 
for each county, who in turn selected from each borough or vill four 
or six sub-taxers to make the valuations. The sub-taxers made a 
house-to-house tour of their district, exempting from assessment 
personal property of or under the minimum value of 10s. worth of 
movables in the rural districts and 6s. in the urban districts and 
ancient demesne, and entering the names of the assessed and the total 
value of the items valued on local assessment rolls, from which were 
prepared in duplicate county rolls, one of which was sent to the 
Exchequer, the other kept by the chief taxer. The collection was a 
slow process, and the Exchequer throughout was in a state of “ mild 
exasperation,” as can be seen by its gently minatory writs sent to 
hurry up the chief taxers, who would make the usual medieval excuse 
that the time allowed them was too short or that their subordinates 
were incompetent. Professor Willard treats in detail their method of 
accounting at the Exchequer—the preliminary visit, the view, and 
the final audit; and he illustrates each stage in the whole proceedings 
with a well-chosen series of documents drawn principally from the 
Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Rolls. Not the least 
interesting section of his introduction is his account of anticipatory 
drafts on the taxation revenues, where the writ and tally were 
“used in much the same fashion as the modern cheque.” 


E. F. Jacos. 
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Erasmus the Reformer : the Hulsean Lectures, 1921-22. By L. Exxiorr 
Brnns. 1923. xxii+ 138 pp. Methuen. 5s. 

The Epistles of Erasmus, to his fifty-third year, arranged in order of 
time. Translated, with commentary, by F. M. Nicuots. Vol. iii, 
1917. xviii+-10+ 472 pp. Longmans. 18s. 


Mr. Bryns’ Hulsean Lectures are a study of the past by a writer 
who keeps in mind the present, and even more the future; their drift 
is expressed in the quotation prefixed: “The Reformation that has 
been, is Luther’s monument: perhaps the Reformation that is to be, 
will trace itself back to Erasmus.”” So wrote Mr. Beard forty years 
ago: and there is room for such a “study in restatement’ as Mr. 
Binns now gives in these four lectures, showing the present as well as 
the past influence of ‘‘ Erasmus the Reformer.” The first treats of 
the times of Erasmus, and passes to a “ comparison with the present 
age,” and then to a discussion of our present “‘ unsettlement and 
perplexity,” whether or no these difficulties be parallel to those of 
Erasmus’ day. In some respects there is a contrast as well as a 
parallel: the twentieth century is, as Mr. Binns justly notes, “ afraid 
of the burden ”’ of the respectability of the Victorian age, with all that 
that respectability involved. Now, whatever problems the sixteenth 
century inherited from the fifteenth, a burden of excessive respecta- 
bility was hardly prominent among them. The second lecture deals 
with “ Reformation by Revolution—the way of Luther.” In the third, 
“* Reformation by Amendment—the way of Erasmus,’’ the hero steps 
upon the stage. The last points the moral, ‘‘ The Lesson from Erasmus.” 

A cleric of the Anglican Church, lecturing in a seat of learning, 


Mr. Binns is eager to give the fullest weight to the claims of scholarship 
and science. This leads him sometimes to make what, to some of us, 
would seem too great concessions to a point of view which is surely 
not his own. After dwelling upon the abuses of the Western Church 
in the days of Erasmus, he continues : 


The knowledge of abuses and corruptions such as these in the mother Church 
of Western Christendom cannot but distress us; as lovers of sound learning, 
however, we have the consolation of knowing that if the Church had not lost the 
respect of mankind, the substitution of the New Learning for the degraded and 
degenerate form of Scholasticism, to which the Church was pledged, would have 
been considerably delayed, perhaps for several generations. 


It is not quite clear what Mr. Binns means by “ the Church,” when 
he speaks of the Church as having “lost the respect of mankind.” 
But is that true of the Church in any sense? When Sir Thomas More 
laid down his life for the Church, he did so, not in the spirit of gloomy 
resignation in which a man might give his life for a lost cause, but with 
a joy and an enthusiasm which no Church that had lost the respect 
of mankind could have inspired. To those who say that More was in 
a minority, it may be replied that men must be weighed as well as 
counted. More himself was too modest to have made such a reply. 
The reply he did make was that, though he and those who thought with 
him might be in a local minority in England, yet, if the opinion of 
Western Christendom were polled, they would be found in a very 
substantial majority. 

But granting, for the moment, that the Church had lost the respect 
of mankind, and granting that this loss helped the New Learning to 
triumph over the Old, can we seriously console ourselves for such 
appalling spiritual loss by the scholastic and scientific gain? To-day 
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we have travelled far from the time when Macaulay, in his Essay on 
Bacon, could herald the triumphs of the New Learning with one pan 
of prolonged praise. Material knowledge has outstripped moral 
knowledge, and therein lies the danger of civilisation. It may not be 
very long before the progress of chemistry and of aeronautics will 
enable the nations of Western Christendom to destroy at will the 
inhabitants of each other’s capitals. It is by no means certain that 
these nations will by that time have reached such a stage of spiritual 
and moral improvement as to have no desire to use this power. Can the 
rapidity of the triumph of the New Learning compensate humanity 
for the loss of respect for that vision of “‘ Unity Holy Church ” which, 
till the sixteenth century, did in some measure bind Western Christendom 
together ¢ 

And, to pass to quite a different point, is it, in fact, true that the 
corruptions of the Church did hasten the triumph of the New Learning ? 
The Church, Mr. Binns seems to argue, was pledged to a degraded and 
degenerate form of Scholasticism; but the abuses and corruptions of 
the Church caused her to lose the respect of mankind, and so rendered 
ineffective her support, against the new knowledge, of this degraded 
and degenerate learning. But are we justified in the assumption 
which underlies this statement ? If the Church which Mr. Binns regards 
as degraded and degenerate had not been degraded and degenerate ; 
if in consequence the Church had not lost the respect of mankind, as 
he asserts she did, how can he be sure that under these circumstances 
the Church would have been equally pledged to these “ degraded and 
degenerate ” forms of learning? If the history of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries had been altogether different, how far would the 
position at the beginning of the sixteenth century have been the same ? 
Who can say? But this at least we know. The fountain-head of the 
New Learning in England, Grocyn, was the saintly rector of a City 
church. Linacre, the leader of sixteenth-century science in England, 
took priest’s orders towards the end of his life. An anecdote records 
that Linacre felt the incompatibility between the practices of 
Christianity and the ideals of its Founder : I know of no evidence that 
he felt incompatibility between his position as a leader of the New 
Learning and as a priest of the Church. Colet, the most commanding 
figure of the New Learning, was a Church reformer; and the poor monk 
of Ely could write of him : 


For this I learned from the Dean of Paul’s, 
I tell thee, Codrus, this man hath won some souls, 


Ignorant and prejudiced people “‘ blasphemed ” Colet’s learning and 
his school. But there is no evidence that Colet himself found his 
position as a pillar of the Church incompatible with that of a pillar 
of the New Learning. When we come to the saintly Bishop Fisher 
and to Thomas More, most ecclesiastically minded of all English laymen, 
we pass from negative to positive evidence. When the clash came, 
the two surviving leaders of the New Learning in England laid down 
their lives ‘‘ in and for the faith of the Holy Catholic Church.” It is 
true that ignorance, abuses and corruptions prevented these leaders 
from having the following which they should have had. But when 
have leaders not been hampered by the abuses and corruption of an 
ignorant world? And how can such abuses and corruptions be said 
to have hastened the triumph of the New Learning ? 

One wonders that the English friends of Erasmus are not more 
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often mentioned in these lectures. And in dealing with the reformers 
of earlier generations, more mention might perhaps have been made 
of the Englishmen. Mr. Binns omits from his list of teachers and 
thinkers the author of Piers Plowman. Yet, as we think of Long 
Will’s passionate plea for ‘‘ Unity Holy Church,” no one seems more 
exactly to illustrate the writer’s meaning. But it is only at details 
like this that the critic can cavil. Mr. Binns has shown once again 
how little the mere tale of years often counts in separating one age 
from another, and how those who are most interested in the twentieth 
century have reason to make a serious study of the sixteenth. 

Such study has been facilitated by the additional volume of Mr. 
F. M. Nichols’ translation of 7'he Epistles of Erasmus. Few of us can 
afford to despise such translation: the Latin of Erasmus, and still 
more of his correspondents, is no easy matter. But more helpful 
even than the translation is the arrangement of these letters in chrono- 
logical order : a task of extreme difficulty. A biographical commentary 
explains the arrangement, and supplies the necessary details binding 
the letters together. 

Mr. Nichols’ original plan was to deal only with the letters of 
Erasmus written up to his fifty-first year; and this indeed was a bold 
venture to be undertaken by a scholar approaching seventy. Yet he 
accomplished it, in two volumes, the second of which was published in 
1904. When Mr. Nichols “ parted with Erasmus ” on p. 612 of this 
second volume, he was in his seventy-eighth year. But he returned 
to his task, and the volume now before us deals with the letters of 
1517-18—a year and a half of very prolific letter-writting. Mr. 
Nichols lived to get this “‘ practically ready for the press”; but he 
was never able to finish it entirely to his mind. After his death 
this third volume was issued, with an Introduction by Mr. P. 8. Allen, 
just four hundred years after the earliest of the letters it contains. 
It is “‘ the coping-stone to an achievement of which English scholarship 
may justly be proud.” ‘The letters of Erasmus’ earlier life—of which 
so much was spent in this country—must always, as Mr. Nichols 
claims, be of special interest to Englishmen. That special interest is 
maintained in the third volume, with its constant reminders of English 
scholars. This volume, for instance, contains the famous character 
sketch of More written to Ulrich von Hutten. 

In the words of Mr. Allen, who has most right to speak : 


“‘ Anyone who turns over the pages of these translations with attention will 
learn something of the spirit in which the work was done—the thoughtful examina- 
tion of each problem that arose, the lucid exposition of the conclusions reached, 
the courtesy in differing from others without acrimony and of refuting without 
triumph, the sane and steady outlook upon life, the large-hearted judgements, 
the scholarly care for accuracy, the urbanity of the style, and above all the over- 
mastering desire to find and see the truth.” 


R. W. CHAMBERS. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1680-1681. Edited by F. H. 
BLACKBURNE DanIELL. 1921. lix + 805 pp. H.M. Stationery 
Office. £2. 


On the whole this is a dull volume; not because it deals with 
events that are lacking in interest or excitement—no one could say 
that of the aftermath of the Popish Plot, the election of the Lord 
Mayor and the Sheriffs in London in 1681, or the Oxford Parliament— 
but because it adds so little of real importance to the knowledge that 
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we already possess. Moreover, a great deal of space is taken up by 
rather minute military details and obscure Scotch grants, though it is 
pleasant to learn that as late as September 1680 a certain Robert 
Campbell was being granted land on condition of furnishing the King 
with ‘“‘ six choice tenants, well mounted, with bows and arrows, to 
serve when it shall happen his Majesty ... have war with the 
inhabitants of the Isles ” (pp. 13-14). 

Though the numerous news-letters to Roger Garstell and John 
Squier, both of Newcastle, are extremely interesting, the most valuable 
correspondent is undoubtedly the Secretary of State, Sir Leoline 
Jenkins, who almost always stayed in London to transact the business 
of the office while the King went to Newmarket or elsewhere; conse- 
quently his letters often throw important light upon the working of 
the government machinery. So far as this calendar can inform us, 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs seems to be keeping to its appropriate 
functions, and not yet doing as its predecessor had done, usurping the 
control of the whole government; in it the King, when he is in London, 
usually sits. Many very real functions are still being performed by 
what in contrast is called the ‘‘ General Council.” There is an 
interesting account of an attack by the Lord Privy Seal in the Council 
upon the secretaries “for not communicating to the Council those 
matters of importance that the peace of the kingdoms and the repose of 
Christendom depended on.” In reply Jenkins boldly asserted that 
the secretaries ‘“ were not at liberty to carry any part of their intelli- 
gencies to the Council, unless his Majesty directed it specially to be 
done” (5 Oct. 1681, p. 493). That such a claim should haye been 
made and such an explanation given in open Council is extremely 
significant of the state of affairs at the Board. In the main, however, 
a study of this Calendar does not add very much to the accounts of 
the Privy Council of 1679 by Prof. E. R. Turner and Mr. Godfrey 
Davies in the English Historical Review.1 An interesting constitutional 
point is, however, raised by a letter from Ormonde, the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, to Sir Leoline Jenkins in which he points out that “ His 
Majesty in Council” recently gave certain directions which now “ by 
more private commands” the King has ordered to be modified; 
Ormonde obviously does not agree with these modifications, and he 
specifically asks that, if he is to observe them, “ my directions for it 
may be on his (i. e. the King’s) pleasure declared in Council’ where 
the original orders were given (19 Feb. 1681, p. 177). The idea that 
the King cannot act alone is one that was to be most fruitful in our 
later constitutional history. 

Monmouth’s rather dubious activities are fully reported, especially 
that celebrated welcome he received in Oxford, when there was drunk 
first the health of the Protestant Duke and of Magna Carta, and then 
confusion to the Vice-Chancellor and the Bishop of Oxford (Sept. 
1680, p. 31). And very significant is Jenkins’ report of the King’s 
views in regard to the Parliament of October 1680: “ The King will 
deny them nothing but his consent that they should meddle with the 
succession, nor ask them anything but that they would provide for 
their own peace and security both at home and abroad” (p. 47). 
In foreign affairs the two facts that seem to have impressed English 
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correspondents most are the unmistakable preparations for the opening 
of a new chapter in the history of the aggressive policy of France on 
her eastern frontier, and the religious pressure which she was then 
exercising on her Protestant subjects, with the result that great 
numbers of them were already seeking refuge in England and other 
countries. 

The introduction is really a select subject index; but the ordi 
index is not impeccable in this respect, for Docwra’s famous penny 
post, for example, which was really an amazing institution, and to 
which there are several references, does not appear in it at all. 

E. R. Apatr. 


Irish History from Contemporary Sources, 1509-1610. By Con. 
STANTIA MAXWELL. 1923. 400 pp. Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


WELL planned and admirably executed, Miss Maxwell’s Irish History 
from Contemporary Sources is an excellent testimonial to the sensible 
way in which Irish history is being taught in Trinity College, Dublin. 
Lectures are all very well; but it is more important to teach students 
how to use original documents than to indoctrinate them with ideas 
which are often of merely fleeting significance. Impartiality is the 
mark to be aimed at, and this can only be attained by enabling the 
student to judge for himself. Of books on Ireland—good, bad and 
indifferent—we have lately had more than enough. What we want 
is to get at the actual facts—documents properly edited. No one can 
hope to master more than a short period, and so far as Irish history is 
concerned no better beginning could be made than with the period 
Miss Maxwell has chosen. It is the key to the whole subsequent 
history of Ireland; for here, for the first time, the issue between 
England and Ireland is clearly stated. Besides, for the student who 
digs a little below the surface it is all virgin soil, presenting endless 
opportunities for original work. Miss Maxwell’s collection of docu- 
ments is, of course, open to the criticism to which all collections which 
are merely selections are exposed, but on the whole it displays admirable 
judgment and an eminent desire to be impartial. Exception might 
be taken to the inclusion of certain documents, as e.g. ‘‘ The Earl of 
Kildare’s Account of the Misdemeanour of the Earl of Ormonde” 
(p. 87), ‘“ The Breaking of O’Brien’s Bridge ”’ (p. 98), etc., which, while 
interesting enough in themselves, have rather the effect of distracting 


1 A letter dated 9 August 1681 is assigned in the index to that Edward 
Fitzharris who was executed on 1 July, which is clearly impossible (it may 
be from his father, Sir Edward Fitzharris); and there is no cross-reference at all 
to James Butler as Duke of Ormonde. It seems to be becoming more and 
more common for the editors of Calendars such as these to forswear the use of 
inverted commas. If this self-denying ordinance will encourage them to keep 
as oor as possible to the wording of the original on all occasions, it is un- 
doubtedly to be commended; but it has very definite disadvantages, and in 
particular it makes it impossible for the reader to discover when the editor is 
swamarising in his own words and when he is actually quoting verbatim. This 
is peculiarly annoying when a word occurs with a curious spelling, for there is 


no way of telling whether it is = in the original or is just a casual misprint. 
i 


And in this matter of spelling the editor shows what seems to us rather unnecessary 
pedantry, especially in the Scotch documents: there can surely be no virtue 
in pang ertinmes (p. 72), salmond (p. 311), Bayliffs (p. 312), burroughs 
(p. 355), shirefdome or parochin (p, 356), to name but a few examples. There 
are also a few obvious misprints thet might be added to the list of corrigenda : 
were swore (p. 351), Prviy (p. 341), Ormode (p. 495). 
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the reader’s attention from the main line of argument than of adding 
anything of importance. In other cases some rearrangement seems 
desirable, as e.g. Henry’s letter to Surrey (p. 103), which should cer- 
tainly precede Surrey’s letter to Henry (p. 89). So too, Clement's 
Bull of Indulgence (p. 145) would be better placed after than before 
the following document. As a second edition of the book is pretty sure 
to be called for, I would suggest the addition of documents illustrative 
of the difficulty created by the Scottish settlers in Antrim in Mary’s 
reign, and of the growing estrangement between government and the 
gentry of the Pale in the earlier part of Elizabeth’s reign. 

Malby’s graphic letters from Connaught and Drury’s from Munster 
would add colour to the narrative, while a few more biographical 
sketches like that of Mountjoy would intensify its interest. Un- 
fortunately most of these suggested documents are still unprinted ; 
but when Miss Maxwell has mastered her manuscript sources as well 
as she has done her printed, she will be able to add greatly to the value 
of her book. As for her historical introduction, it is a long time since 
I have read anything more satisfactory. It is an excellent piece of 
writing, displaying wide knowledge, a vivid imagination and a creditable 
desire to be fair all round, 

RosBert Dun op. 


Rome et le Palais Farnése pendant les trois derniers siécles. Par 
FERDINAND DE NAVENNE. 1923. 2 vols., 307 + 264 pp. Paris: 
Champion. 


TuEsE two volumes really treat of three separate subjects: the 
history of the Palazzo Farnese, now the seat of the French Embassy 
to the Quirinal and of the French Archzological School, that of the 
Farnese family, and that of Rome. The author, who nine years ago 
published a book on the same subject, begins with the death of Cardinal 
Alessandro Farnese in 1589, when the palace was completed and 
bequeathed to his nephew, the Duke of Parma. Much space is devoted 
to its occupancy by the Duke’s son, Cardinal Odoardo Farnese, who 
decorated it, enriched it with his collections (aided by the scholar, 
Fulvio Orsini, who inhabited the second floor), and created a garden 
on the Palatine with American flora round the Casino Farnese, where 
Senator Boni now resides. Odoardo was a great personage, who even 
aspired to the hand of Arabella Stuart, was made “ protector of 
England,” and opened his palace—temporarily the Spanish Embassy 
in 1603—to English Roman Catholic visitors. After his death in 
1626 the palace was unoccupied; but in 1635 Richelieu’s brother 
lodged there as French Ambassador Extraordinary—the beginning of 
the long French connection with it. When the Farnese family became 
confined to Parma, the Parmesan Minister fixed his official residence 
in the Palazzo Farnese, which in 1656, as Baron de Bildt has narrated, 
housed the eccentric Christina of Sweden. From 1662 to 1689 it was 
lent to four successive French ambassadors, whose careers were marked 
by the quarrel between the French and the Pope’s Corsican guard, 
the foundation, in 1666, of the French Academy, and the boycott of 
the Embassy by the Pope. In 1735 the palace passed to the kings of 
Naples, whose Ministers resided there; in 1745 we find the Duke of 
York opening a hall there, while his brother was invading Great 
Britain; and other splendid entertainments filled its annals in the 
eighteenth century. There, in 1798, Ferdinand I, of Naples celebrated 
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his brief triumph over the Republicans; there, in 1799, the French 
Academy was temporarily installed before going, in 1803, to its present 
home in the Villa Medici. The French, on the conquest of Naples in 
1806, seized the palace, but after 1808 Murat claimed it as King of 
Naples and twice stopped there. Meanwhile, during the Napoleonic 
period, the Casino Farnese on the Palatine was the residence of the 
French prefect, Tournon. After Murat’s death the palace returned to 
the Neapolitan Bourbons and again served as the residence of their 
Minister; but when the Roman Republic of 1849 was proclaimed, 
the Republicans banqueted in the Farnese gardens on the Palatine 
and demonstrated against the palace because Pius 1X had been received 
at Gaeta. Indeed, during the French siege the Commission of the 
Barricades sat there, and French bullets injured the cornice. After 
Pius IX’s return the Neapolitan Minister again tenanted it, and 
Neapolitan students occupied a part of the second floor. It became 
the residence of the exiled royal family of Naples after 1860, despite 
Napoleon III’s attempt to buy it. In 1874, however, the French 
Government leased, and in 1911 definitely bought, it as its Embassy, 
thus following the precedent of the seventeenth century. 

The book contains some good descriptions of Rome, notably of the 
city in 1620, when out of a population of 112,443 one adult in ten was 
an ecclesiastic and two per cent. were prostitutes; then, as now, the 
Romans despised business, and hated fires, for then, as largely still, 
“the sun was the only means of heating ”’ in the cold winters. 

WituiaM MILLER. 


The Declaration of Independence: A Study in the History of Political 


Ideas. By Cart Becker. 1922. x + 286 pp. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2:-50. 

The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations, 1897-1909. By James 
Forp Ruopzes. 1922. xii+ 418 pp. Macmillan. 18s. 


Botu these books are important and original contributions to 
the history of the United States: the one, in addition, adds something 
to the history of political theory, and the other to recent political 
practice. Professor Becker, whose works deserve wider circulation 
in England, has combined his wide acquaintance with Western 
— thought, his deep knowledge of American history, and his 

een powers of textual analysis, in a compact book of excellent 
literary construction. He elucidates the natural right philosophy, 
and the theory of an imperial commonwealth, on which the Declaration 
was based; analyses its contents, describes the work of drafting it, 
and prints the earlier drafts with the final form. The last chapter 
is a stimulating essay on the gradual submergence of the natural 
rights theory, in Europe and in America, during the next century. 

Mr. Rhodes needs no introduction to the English public. His 
History of the United States from 1850 to 1877, completed in 1906, 
accomplished for that period of American history what Gardiner did 
for Stuart England. Mr. Rhodes was not trained in the academic 
school of historiography; he took up his pen after an active business 
career, His style is simple, direct, even bald. His high and deserved 
reputation is due to his industry, honesty, sense of proportion, and 
critical spirit : qualities as inborn as his personal charm and human 
sympathy. The present volume is not published as a supplement 
to its predecessors, for it is not, and from its contemporary char- 
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acter could not be based on the same deep and painstaking research ; 
itis a history of Mr. Rhodes’s own time. Mark Hanna, the “ Warwick ” 
of the McKinley Administration, and the bane of Roosevelt’s, was 
related to Mr. Rhodes; Roosevelt was his friend; several outstanding 
figures of the decade gave him their confidence, and told him “ inside ” 
news. He writes freely of their personalities, prejudices and hobbies, 
even to the books they read or did not read. How illuminating to 
learn that Mr. Morgan almost became a Professor of Mathematics 
in Germany; and that he lacked even a school-boy knowledge of 
the American Constitution! And that Mr. Rockefeller read nothing 
but the Bible and Ben-Hur! None of the leading men appear above 
criticism; but, on the other hand, there is not a grain of malice in 
the criticism. 

The subject-matter of the book is the main current of political 
history and foreign affairs. Such economic subjects as “ trust-busting ”’ 
and conservation, which directly affected political history, are also 
noticed. The Labour movement is barely mentioned, except when 
there is a nation-wide strike; and neither “socialism” nor “ pro- 
hibition ” appear in the excellent index. Foreign affairs are described 
at length. The story of the Spanish-American War is well and frankly 
told; the moral cowardice of President McKinley on the eve of 
hostilities is clearly brought out. This close personal contact with 
men and events gives life to Mr. Rhodes’s narrative, and will ensure 
its permanent value as a contemporary authority. 

S. E. Morison. 


Franco-German Relations, 1871-1914. The Creighton Lecture for 1923. 


By G. P. Goocu. 64 pp. Longmans. 2s. 6d. 


Dr. Goocn writes as an acknowledged master of his subject; and 
his lecture is a model of clear and dispassionate narrative. It is of course 
impossible to put Franco-German relations in a full European perspective 
without largely exceeding the limits within which the author has confined 
himself. He has avowedly given us a brilliant sketch without its back- 
ground and frame. The continuous and often acute tension between 
the two countries would not stand out so boldly in a general diplomatic 
history; it would be inevitably grouped. But yet it remains true that 
the one fixed point in European diplomacy throughout these years was 
the refusal of France to accept the Treaty of Frankfort. The annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine was rather a blunder than a crime. It was essentially 
the result of bad psychology. The Germans as a whole had no suspicion 
that they were guilty of a moral anachronism in transferring populations 
without a plebiscite, though Bismarck was not without uneasy sus- 
picions. They honestly believed the inhabitants to be ‘“ unconscious 
Germans ” because they looked and for the most part talked like Germans. 
But they remained French. The new generation succumbed neither to 
the heavy, though not brutal, Germanisation, nor to the doles of self- 
government meted out between 1879 and 1911; and, though partly 
Autonomist, still kept its gaze as a whole westward. Therefore France 
could not desert them; she intended to have both new colonies and her 
old provinces. With a stationary population, and the key to her house 
in Germany’s pocket, she could not afford either to stand alone or to have 
two potential enemies. It is probably true that her alliance with Russia 
rendered inevitable her reconciliation with England, and thus created, 
by the most natural of motives—self-preservation—that most sinister 
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spectacle of Europe divided into two great rival camps, which clashed 
within ten years. In his History of Modern Hurope, 1878-1914, Dr, 
Gooch has written of the whole tragedy; we have here a brilliant study 
of the two principal actors. C. R. Crurrwe tn, 


The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1873-1919. Edited 
by Sir A. W. Warp and G. P.Goocu. Vol. IT, 1815-1866. 1923, 
xviii + 688 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 31s. 6d. 


WE have no sooner opened this volume than we are struck with 
what are, in our view, the merits and defects of the work. Professor 
Alison Phillips’ account of Lord Castlereagh’s yar could not be 
bettered ; neither could Mr. H. W. Temperley’s of Canning’s. But we 
cannot refrain from wishing, for the sake of what we Frenchmen, in 
our classical age, called “ |’ unité d’action,”’ that either Lord Castlereagh 
should have been delivered into the hands of Mr. Temperley, or Canning 
into the hands of Mr. Alison Phillips; thus should we have been made 
to feel that there was a leading thread running through the several 
chapters of the book. 

Then come the chapters dealing with the years following the 
Revolution of July 1830. Why do we not get here, to begin with, an 
account of this Revolution, only second in importance to the Revolution 
of 1848, and of the way in which it acted on public opinion not only 
on the Continent, but also in England, so as to raise a whole crop of 
new problems, with which Downing Street had to deal, and found it 
difficult to deal? Instead of this, we get a series of disconnected 
chapters on the Near East and France, on India and the Far East, on 
the United States, and Anglo-French rivalry in the Pacific. A history 
of the Foreign Office, strictly speaking, or, more accurately speaking, 
of the several departments of the Foreign Office; but what of the 
changing moods of the nation behind Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Aberdeen ? 

We have nothing but praise to bestow upon Professor Hearnshaw’s 
brilliant as well as learned history of the Revolution of 1848, and 
England’s attitude towards the world crisis. But the twenty con- 
cluding pages of Mr. Hearnshaw’s chapter concerning ‘‘ The Prelude 
to the Crimean War ” raise once more the problem of the way in which 
the editors of the Cambridge History of Foreign Policy have conceived 
that the method of collective authorship should be applied. For 
after Mr. Hearnshaw’s chapter comes Mr. W. F. Reddaway’s on “ The 
Crimean War and the French Alliance”’; and Mr. W. F. Reddaway’s 
opening section covers exactly the same ground as Mr. Hearnshaw’s 
concluding section. Now the conflict of views between Mr. Hearnshaw 
and Mr. Reddaway is absolute and avowed. Mr. Reddaway is 
deliberately pro-French and anti-Russian, whereas Mr. Hearnshaw is 
si aeaneh to the extent of being almost pro-Russian. We personally 
are afraid that Mr. Hearnshaw has fallen a prey to what has for a long 
time been the general English prejudice in this respect. The Crimean 
War was such a success from the point of view of British interests, 
and to such an extent destroyed all “ Russian peril” in the East, 
that Englishmen forgot the very existence of the peril, and were only 
alive to the new peril which came to the front in the very void created 
by the disappearance of the Russian peril. But whether we are right 
or not, we ask whether it has been the deliberate plan of the editors 
to provide the public with a planless book, systematically leaving it 
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for the reader to make his choice between the conflicting views of 
the several contributors to the work. 

Chapter IX deals with India and the Far East, from 1848 to 1858; 
Chapter X, with the Franco-Italian War, Syria and Poland, 1859-1863, 
Then Chapter XI, on Commercial Relations, by J. H. Clapham, un- 
expectedly brings us back into the pre-1848 period. Perhaps Professor 
A. P. Newton’s admirable essay on Anglo-American relations during the 
Civil War might have been put into closer contact with Chapters VIII 
and X, on Franco-English relations. As for the two concluding 
chapters by Sir A. W. Ward, highly instructive and learned as they are, 
we wish that they had been given us in the reverse order. The history 
of the entangled Schleswig- Holstein question runs the risk of becoming 
tedious when we are not reminded, all through the narrative, that we 
are being hurried forward by a masterly hand and will towards Sadowa 
and Sedan; and what better ending for a book which brings us down 
to the spring of 1866? Instead of which, we are disconcerted to close 
the book upon the really small incident, from a European point of 
view, of the fall of King Otho of Greece and the choice of Prince 
George of Denmark as his successor. Have the editors meant to 
caution us with this undramatic dénowement against expecting to find 
a continuous history of English foreign policy, and not a series of 
systematically unsystematic essays upon its several phases and aspects ? 

Perhaps, after all, we are only complaining that Sir A. W. Ward and 
Mr. Gooch have not made it easy enough to criticise their “ History.” 
They might have acted more despotically, surrounded themselves with 
a band of docile disciples, writing according to a plan dictated from 
above, and submitting to revision, and then launched the book into 
the world to mect with a storm of praise and abuse. Actually, the two 
editors, having perhaps divergent views on politics and history, have 
chosen the safer course of committing each part of the subject to the 
most expert specialist, whatever his bias, only giving him access to all 
sources, printed and unprinted, in particular to Foreign Office Archives, 
and asking him to take them all into account. The result is a book 
where nothing is startling but everything is good. It behoves us to 
draw from the accumulated facts, and often conflicting conclusions, 
such philosophy as we choose; and if we were asked, having read 
this volume, what judgment we should pass upon the complicated 
history of English foreign policy, grasping in Asia, cautious in America, 
practically always disinterested and making for peace in Europe, we 
could do nothing better than to borrow, and slightly to modify, one 
of Mr. Hearnshaw’s sentences: ‘‘ Lord Palmerston’s decisions,” he 
writes, “were not the inspiration of genius; they were merely the 
indications of common-sense. There was, however, a great deal too 
much genius at large in Europe in 1848; common-sense was precisely 
the quality most lacking.’ What Mr. Hearnshaw says of Lord 
Palmerston and Europe in 1848 he might have said as well, and 
perhaps more aptly still, of England and Europe all through the 
nineteenth century. Exim Hatévy. 


The Falsifications of the Russian Orange Book. By Baron G. von 
RomBere. Translated by Mayor Cyprian Bripcr., With a 
Foreword by G. P. Goocn. 1923. 64 pp. George Allen and 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. 


Tue precise distribution of responsibility for the Great War is 
& question upon which probably historians themselves will never 
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agree, and its scientific discussion is rendered peculiarly difficult by 
the live political issues with which it is bound up. In an unfortunate 
moment on 3 May 1921, Mr. Lloyd George asserted that the Germans’ 
exclusive share in that responsibility was the foundation of the Treaty 
of Versailles; and it therefore became a principal object, not merely 
of the Germans, but of others who doubted the justice or expediency 
of that treaty, to undermine that foundation. Mr. Lloyd George 
himself assisted them a little later by saying that the nations of 
Europe had “stumbled and staggered” into the war. There is, 
therefore, a political as well as a historical motive behind this little 
book of documents, though it would not be fair to distribute those 
two motives equally among the editor, translator, and English intro- 
ducer. That is no reason why the historian should ignore it; for 
the distinction between history and politics is not a difference of time 
but of spirit and method; and nothing is gained by abandoning 
judicial history and leaving disputable questions to the disputants. 
Dr. Gooch’s claim is that “the original Orange Book was a dis- 
honest piece of work, and that the reputation of the Russian Foreign 
Office has sustained a damaging blow from the latest revelation of 
its tortuous methods.” Baron von Romberg goes a great deal further, 
and contends that these documents “contain everything necessary 


to prove by documentary evidence the correctness of the picture 
formed by Germany of the intentions and the tactics of her Russian 
and French opponents.” But there is some confusion of thought 
in the contention. The “ falsifications ’ could have had no effect 
in provoking or preventing the outbreak of the war, for they were 
not made until after it had begun; they could only have influenced 


subsequent opinion. There are really two charges: (i) that Russia 
and France were bent on war, and (ii) that, in order to conceal this 
fact, the Russian Government, in publishing its Orange Book, mani- 
pulated the evidence. The evidence of manipulation does not, we 
think, amount to very much, and could easily be retorted. Baron 
von Romberg does not, for instance, include in his volume the long 
communiqué issued by Sazonov on 20 July-2 August and printed in 
the Orange Book; yet he treats every Russian omission from that 
Orange Book as a falsification intended to deceive. But several of 
these, referring to French military plans in case war should come, 
could obviously not be published in August 1914; and similar reser- 
vations were made in the publications of other Governments. Other 
“ falsifications ” tend to disprove von Romberg’s case, as, for instance, 
the suppressed statement on p. 23 of the Russian chargé d'affaires 
in Paris, that the German Ambassador’s action had “ to some extent 
reassured the Foreign Ministry as being an indication that Germany 
does not seek for war in any case.” Why, if France was bent on war, 
should she feel “ reassured ” by peaceful indications ? 

The book, in short, is very special pleading, which is ineffective 
because the essential fact is admitted by Baron von Romberg himself. 
He still hoids (p. 60.) that Austria’s “‘ punitive measures ” against 
Serbia were “ necessitated by the Serajevo murder,” in spite of 
Serbia’s agreement to make every reparation which did not touch 
her sovereign rights. Russia counselled that amount of submission, 
and undertook to suspend her military preparations if Austria would 
respect the sovereignty of Serbia and agree to a European conference. 
Austria refused, and Germany supported her in the refusal. Both 
professed peace and declared that Austria’s invasion of Serbia was 
not war but a “ punitive measure.” Their desire for peace, on which 
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Baron von Romberg lays so much stress, was merely a desire to keep 
Russia out of the Austro-Serbian conflict. They wanted the war 
localised in that sense. Russia would not consent to abandon Serbia, 
but would have been glad enough to localise the conflict to the extent 
of keeping Germany, and therefore France, Great Britain, and the 
rest of the world, out of the war. But Germany would no more 
abandon Austria than Russia would abandon Serbia, and if Germany 
attacked Russia, France was bound to intervene. That Germany 
foresaw and was prepared for this logic of events is proved by the 
facts that her mobilisation was directed against France and her plan 
of campaign included a march through Belgium. That Russia was 
as ambitious in the Balkans as the Teutonic Powers need not be denied, 
but the main responsibility for the Great War rests on those who 
insisted on war as a “ punitive measure,” and refused, with their 
eyes open to the consequences, to submit the dispute to the peaceful 
arbitrament which Sir Edward Grey proposed. It was that, and no 
subsequent manipulation of documents, which convinced Italy that 
their war was aggressive and not defensive and constrained Great 
Britain to intervene. 

The war would not have occurred had there been compulsory 
reference to other arbitrament than that of arms in 1914, and it was 
only worth fighting by the rest of the world in the hope that it would 
result in the establishment of that other arbitrament. We believe 
in the publication of all the documents necessary to historical truth, 
and Baron von Romberg has done some service in that direction; 
but he does no service to his country or the world in insisting that 
recourse to arms Was a necessity in the Austro-Serbian dispute. 

A. F. PoLiarp. 


Ia Constitution de Weimar. Par EpmMonp VERMEIL. 1923. xii + 
473 pp. University of Strasbourg (Milford). 8s. 6d. 


THE new constitution of Republican Germany is the subject of 
an elaborate study by M. Edmond Vermeil, a Professor of the University 
of Strasbourg, who has been at pains to read and digest the verbatim 
reports of the discussions of the Assembly of Weimar in which the 
constitution was elaborated. The result is a great mass of material 
calculated to throw light on the political psychology of the German 
people at a very critical time in their history. M. Vermeil is probably 
right in pointing out that one of the main defects of the new structure 
is the uncertainty which attaches to the real seat of authority, the 
numerous checks and counter-checks, and the elaboration of democratic 
expedients for shielding the State against the excesses of the com- 
munist on the one hand and the reactionary on the other. ‘“ How,” 
he asks, “‘ can we find the seat of sovereignty in a political democracy, 
participating in the qualities of the Parliamentary, the Presidential 
and the Swiss systems? The People may express its will by the 
Referendum, or through the President, or through the Government, 
or through the Reichstag, or through the Reichsrat, or through the 
Reichswirthschaftsrat.”’ Here, indeed, is an embarras des richesses ; 
but this is not the whole story. The separation of powers, carried 
to such an extreme in the work of the legislature of Weimar, is less 
dangerous to the State, in M. Vermeil’s opinion, than the assertion of 
“lateral powers” such as the States of the Federation, the professional 
classes, or the bureaucracy. It is from these quarters that “ the 
menace of decomposition ” principally proceeds. 
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Indeed it is impossible to overstate the weakness of the present 
German Government. M. Vermeil realises it. He also is quite 
sensible enough to see where the true interest of France lies. 

“ L’intérét de la France, ce n’est pas de démembrer |’Allemagne, 
démembrement impossible qui ne fallait qui reconstituer l’unité 
allemande autre nous. L’intérét de la France, ce n’est pas non plus 
l’effondrement social et économique, la bolshévisation de |’ Allemagne. 
C’est moins encore la reconstitution de l’ancien régime . . . L’intérét 
de la France c’est aider l’Allemagne a éviter la réaction et d’y favoriser 
l’évolution démocratique.” 

The present decomposition of Germany is due far less to the 
intrinsic defects of the new constitution, though we are disposed to 
agree that these are real, than to the fact that the French Government 
has declined to pursue the course which M. Vermeil has marked out 
for it in these admirable sentences. It is, however, hardly to be 
expected that M. Vermeil should offer such an explanation of a situa- 
tion which he in common with most unprejudiced observers deplores. 

One highly important result of the recent changes is the centralisa- 
tion of financial authority in the government of the Reich. Repara- 
tions are demanded by the Allied Powers not of the different States 
of the German Federation, but of the German Reich itself, and if the 
external debt of the Reich is to be paid, the Reich must have full 
power of taxation direct or indirect. The full consequences of this 
great constitutional revolution have still to be disclosed. For the 
moment the Reich is too weak to collect taxes; but when financial 
order is eventually restored Europe will be faced with a Germany 
which, on the financial side at least, will be able to implement its 
policies more easily and with less internal friction than the powerful 
Empire of the Hohenzollerns. H. A. L. Fisuer. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE three essays comprised in Mr. F. A. Wright’s volume, The 
Arts in Greece (Longmans, 6s.) deal with the Dance, with Music, and 
with Painting; and the purpose of the author, as summarised in his 
own words, is “‘ to show how it was that to the Greeks music was 
the music of words and not the music of instruments; how their 
peuties depended on the beauty of line and not beauty of colour; 

ow dancing was not a mere form of exercise but a form of mental 
expression, using the body as its medium.” The author emphasises 
many aspects of ancient art that are not clearly realised by the modern 
reader; he also makes some suggestions on difficult or disputed ques- 
tions. One of them concerns the origin of the name “ tragedy,” 
which has never yet been satisfactorily settled. There is something 
attractive in the suggestion that it refers to “square” dances, as 
opposed to the cyclic or “ round” dances of the dithyramb and of 
comedy. The more technical parts are the less satisfactory. The 
account of Greek music is too detailed for a popular book, yet insuffi- 
cient for a serious student of the subject. And in the case of vase 
painting, the attributions to Euphronios and the relative dating of 
his vases are hardly in accord with modern investigatious. There is 
also an unfortunate journalistic touch in some of the comparisons; 
few readers will find it helpful to compare Pindar and Bach, or Eumares 
and Cimon of Cleonz with Giotto and Leonardo. There is, however, 
much that is suggestive in the volume, and it is for the most — 
very readable. E. A. G. 
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Many suggestions have been made as to the educational value 
to be derived from the study of the Classics in translations. But 
until the appearance of T’he Pageant of Greece, by R. W. Livingstone 
(Clarendon Press, 6s. 6d.), there has been no work to which the Greek- 
less reader could be referred as giving at once a comprehensive anthology 
of Greek literature together with the guidance and interpretation that 
such a student must of necessity require. In it we have an admirably 
chosen selection from the great writers of Greece. The general level 
of the translations is extraordinarily high, and the amount that is 
given within the space of 436 pages is so large that it would be un- 
gracious to complain of omissions. But it is something more than 
an anthology. Thanks to the editor’s suggestive introductions, coupled 
with his luminous interpretation of the works selected for illustration, 
the book has a unity and an intellectual value that is rare in works 
of this type. No one could read it without forming a clearer 
picture of the intellectual and imaginative life of ancient Greece, and 
without conceiving a desire to read more, a desire which the admirable 
bibliography should enable him to gratify. It can be confidently 
commended to all students of antiquity who know no Greek, while 
it should be far from valueless to many a student of Greek itself. 

H. E. B. 


ProressoR Str CHARLES OMAN has been well advised to reprint 
under the title The Unfortunate Colonel Despard and Other Studies 
(Arnold, 10s. 6d.) ten articles which had appeared in various 
Reviews and Transactions during a number of years. To these he 
has added a new study of a forgotten hero, Basil of Cappadocia, which 
constitutes a notable contribution to our knowledge of the feudal 
organisation of the Byzantine Empire in the tenth century of the 
Christian era. The subjects dealt with are very varied. The Middle 
Ages are represented not only by the study of Basil above mentioned, 
but also by an excellent survey of the Crusades and by an illuminating 
examination of Medieval Conceptions of Ancient History. Early 
modern times provide an important theme in the Tudors and the 
Currency. To the eighteenth century belongs a sketch of Lord Carteret 
which tends to display that neglected statesman as the originator of 
the policy which later made William Pitt the elder famous. The 
revolutionary era furnishes the background to fascinating biographies 
of Edward Despard and Arthur Thistlewood, two remarkable men, 
both of whom suffered the death of traitors. Very recent times are 
dealt with in the essays on Rumour in Time of War and The Drawing 
of Boundaries. Sir Charles Oman has great skill as a narrator, and 
around his utterances there plays a luminous humour. One rises from 
the perusal of these studies not only charmed and refreshed, but also 
informed with new ideas and interesting knowledge. F. J. C. H. 


THE second Annual Report of the Institute of Historical Research 
shows gratifying signs of progress, notably in the great extension of 
the library. The February number of the Bulletin of the Institute 
(Longmans, 2s.; annual subscription 5s.) makes equally cheerful 
reading. ‘The three first articles, on the Fifteenth Century Coram Rege 
Rolls, by Mr. C. H. Williams, the Earl of Romney’s Wyatt MSS., by 
Miss Agnes Conway, and the Shelburne Manuscripts, now at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, by Mr. C. W. Alvord, are valuable in just the way that helps 
the intelligent investigator. Only one suggestion for improvement 
need be made—that is, that the space allowed to summaries of theses 
should be extended. A reviewer, who has had occasion to appreciate 
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the merits of a thesis summarized in the present number, feels bound 
to point out how much more practically useful that summary would 
have been made by its extension from one to two or three pages, so that 
the leading positions upheld in it could be clearly and specifically 
indicated. ae oe A 


The articles in the English Historical Review for January (Longmans, 
7s. 6d.) contain, as usual, ‘‘ Historical Revisions ” of much interest. 
Mr. J. G. Edwards, writing on the Welsh campaign of 1294-5, fills up 
a gap in Dr. Morris’ standard work on the Welsh Wars by utilising 
fresh evidence found among the Exchequer records; it includes 
some information about the forces employed, valuable because, as 
Dr. Morris showed, that battle, won by a combination of bowmen and 
cavalry, is an important link in the development of English military 
tactics. Dr. H. L. Gray collects a mass of statistical data about the 
export and production of woollens in the fourteenth century. Ap- 
pended to his article are three tables, showing, for each port concerned, 
the exports for each year from 1353 to 1360, and the average annual 
exports for selected periods between 1366 and 1395; and, for each 
district where the manufacture was carried on, the woollens produced 
between 1353 and 1398. His figures, which may be compared with 
those of c. 1470 given in Mr. Heaton’s Yorkshire Woollen Industries, 
are important not only for economic but for local history, as thirty- 
three counties, and the cities of Newcastle, York, Bristol and London 
occur as producers of cloth, and fifteen ports as exporters. His 
conclusions are that our woollen industry 
was largely indigenous, stimulated perhaps by Edward III’s attitude toward 
foreign clothworkers, but probably still more by his heavy taxation of exported 
wool. . . . In the last ten years of the century its output became apparently 
greater than that of certain periods of the next century. (This) outburst of 
productivity was concurrent with and possibly a result of the marked migration 
of cloth-making from town to country, the sign of the coming domestic system 
and a break with medieval craft traditions. 

In “‘ Peter Wentworth ” Mr. J. E. Neale provides the first instal- 
ment of a detailed study of the career of ‘‘ the most courageous, and 
perhaps the most prophetic”’ of Elizabethan parliamentarians. His 
new material is chiefly from contemporary manuscripts in the British 
Museum, hitherto generally supposed to contain nothing not in D’Ewes’ 
Journals. Mr. Temperley uses fresh evidence now available from the 
Vienna archives, and the unpublished diary of Princess Lieven, to 
throw light upon the mysterious negotiations of 1824-6, ending in 
the diplomatic revolution which “ committed England to work with 
Russia for some kind of intervention in Greece.” The ‘‘ Notes and 
Documents ”’ include a fragment of the lost ‘‘ Inquest of Sheriffs ” of 
1170, relating to the borough of Worcester; an extract from a Cheshire 
plea roll of 1288; an account written by a servant of the Royal African 
Company of his journey in Senegambia, 1689-90, anticipating that of 
Mungo Park, till lately regarded as the pioneer there, by more than a 
century; and the last two of the contemporary official opinions on 
Irish trade in 1779, the publication of which began in October,—of 
great interest to students of the economic history of Great Britain, as 
well as of Ireland. Mr. Crump, reviewing a Chester chartulary, sug- 
gests that some documents supposed from their irregular form to be 
forgeries may be genuine drafts for charters. Another review of special 
interest is that by Dr. Miller of the English translation of Signor 
Giolitti’s Memoirs. E J. D. 
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